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SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1847, 
Se 

fae HEN an eminent officer in 
: the British Museum ad- 
dressed a letter to the ar- 
chitects in November, 1845, 
relative to the formation of 
an extensive collection of 
British antiquities, we, in common with many 
others, were led to expect much more than it 
seems was intended ; we fondly persuaded our- 
selves that we were at last, to obtain what we 
bad long and earnestly striven for,—namely a 
museUM illustrative, amongst other things, or 
OUR NATIONAL ABRGHITECTURE; and thereat 
were greatly rejoiced. In our report of the 
conversation at the meeting of the institute 
when the letter wae read,* we find one member 
pointing to a previous application to the 
trustees of the British Museum te induce 
them to establish a museum of architecture, 
mentioning the manner in which a recent mo- 
tion in the House of Commons by Mr. Wyse, 
to the same effect, had bean negatived, and 
hailing with satisfaction the present determina- 
tion of the trustees, Mr. Donaldson, in the 
same strain, alluded to what the French had 
done in this respect, and suggested that sepa- 
rate provincial museums should also be estab- 
lished, rather than bring all remains to Lon- 
don. And Mr. Britton said, he had advocated 
the establishment of such a museum for five 
and forty years ; instanced many eases of the 
disappearance of architectural remains; and 
expressed his delight in finding he might yet 
see a museum of such national antiquities be- 
fore he passed off the scene. 

All this, however, was unfortunately pre- 
mature, The national antiquities contemplated 
did not induce architectural antiquities, and 
without any disrespect to the excellent writer 
of the letter, or the trustees, whose intention 
is excellent so far as it goes, we were just as 
far, and we fear are just as far, from obtaining 
what is so much desired as we ever were. 

Further efforts must therefore be made, and 
if the trustees of the British Museum stil! re- 
fuse to provide such a collection, and the Go- 
vernment will not interfere to obtain it either 
there or elsewhere, we would cali on one or 
both of the archzological associations to make 
the attempt. 

Our present intention is to make @ public 
appeal on this subjeet to the trustees ; and to 
make that suecessful, we would solicit the good 
offices of raz Marguisor NortHamrroy, as 
one of their body, who has given mugh atten- 
tion to the study of architectural antiquities, 
and is much interested in their preservation. 
His lordship, as we have reason to know, 
admits fully the yalue of such a collection as 
we desire,—who, indeed, can doubt it ?—but 
perhaps feels there are difficulties in the way, 
not of obtaining, but of housing it satisfacto- 
rily. For our own parts, we would ask no 
great extent of accommodation in the first ip- 
stance, being satisfied that the value of such a 
museum would soon be universally recognized, 
and would enforce the provision of further 
space. Even in one small apartment, the Ox- 


ford Architectural Society have arranged 9 
nucleus for such a collection, of consider- 








ings in series (an important point), capitals, 
bosses, spandrils, corbels, tracery, shrines, &e. 
ke., and if the museum were on a proper scale, 
a series of arches, a series of windows, pillars, 
doorways, the varieties of groining,sereens, and 
distinetive ornaments of every period. Diagrams 
might be used temporarily, to fill gaps in the 
series; carved woodwork, ironwork, tiles, al- 


of the various periods, would of course be 
ineluded, and would form a whole of the 
greatest immediate value to a very large class, 
and in result to the whole community, 

Architecture oecupies at this time the atten- 
tion of many more in England than it did 
formerly; and when we call to mind our ar- 
ehitects, clergy, builders, sculptors, painters, 
carvers, modellers, smiths, glass-painters, de- 
eorators, and others, it will be seen how large 
% portion of the public wogld be directly be- 
nefitted by the establishment of 2 museum of 
architeeture, to saynothing of the mueh greater 
number who would be indirectly so. As Mr, 
Wyse said, in his address to the House of 
Commons, on the 27th of June, 1845, “ It is 
only by 9 juxta-position of the monuments of 
art connected with the different epochs, from 
the earliest to the latest, that we can either 
duly estimate the past or produce for the 
future.” He thought it was a cardinal mis- 
take te call on ertiste to produce historical 
works, without the means of cultivating their 
powers, and ascertaining the spirit of the age 
they had to represent. These means ought 
to be afforded in a liberal and ample manner, 
worthy of so great a nation. Hitherto our 
artists have had but small means ; their enthu- 
siasm has been great, but their education has 
been limited, 

A student, by drawing and comparing in 
such a museum as we desire, would gain there 
in a month a clearer knowledge of character- 
istics than he could otherwise in a year. To 
obtain a large and valuable collection would 
not be difficult or expensive, if once com- 
menced; and fow much that has been de- 
stroyed might have been preserved, had some 
public and recognized receptacle for ancient 
remains been opened long ago? Mouldering 
in cellars and lofts, there are yet many private 
collections which their owners would gladly 
place in any pub!‘c repository, while there are 
two or three which should be obtained even at 
some cost. The question of cost, indeed, ought 
not to be considered; the education of a people 
should not be measured hy money. In Franee, 
Germany, and Belgium, such collections are 
being rapidly made: England alone, who most 
needs them, is denied the advantage! England, 
where even the rulers are for the most part 
profoundly ignorant of art, and are unable to 
estimate rightly its powers and value! 

Up to this time we have spoken only of a 
museum of medieval architecture, and for this 
it is we must first strive; but we cannot shat 
our eyes to the importance of obtaining 9 
collection ultimately, where architectural his- 
tory, as 2 whole, might be studied; and where 
we might trace the gradual of an- 
broken connection, from the recorded 
time till now, which distinguishes it. The 
prospect of this, however, is far distant ; the 
other is visible, and easy of attainment; and 
if the distinguished nobleman we have named 
will aid @ request to his co-trastees, that they 
will recommend the Government to provide, 
in the British Museum, for a collection illustra, 
little doubt of a successful issue, gnd his lord- 
ship will be entitled to the warm thanks of bis 





phabets, coloured decorations, and stained glass 
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above sphorism, and of the zea! with which 
he has laboured under its guidance. 

Chemistry, applicable, as it is, to every 
department of science, art, and industry, neither 
admits of 9 very caneise, nor perfectly accurate 
definition ; but for the present purpose the 
following may suffice. Chemistry is that branch 
of natural knowledge which teaches us the 
properties of substances called elements, and 
of their mutual combinations; it inquires into 
the laws which affect, and into the powers 
which preside over, their union; it examines 
the ions in which they combine, and 
the modes of separating them when combined, 
and endeayours to apply such knowledge to the 
explication of natural phenomena, and to 
useful pu in the arts of life. 

Such being the gase, it is obvious that the 
mere physieal or mechanical properties of the 
materials employed by the architect, demand 
little attention from the chemist; his leading, 
or sole study, is to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the compasition, or the elements, of ali fares 
of matter, and then he can afford information 
to the architect regarding the natural and arti- 
ficial causes which either ensure the permanence 
of Pog te or te its ation. 

lowing example will probably suffice 
to illustrate the a of cetabanie, Ifa 
mass of marble be deprived of support, it ate 


attr 
er also mechanical attraction. 
architect, the builder, and the engineer, 
ean afford an immense fund of information to 


the chemist the velocity of the fal! 
of the mass m and the which 
holds its i together ; bat he is far from 


resting satisfied with knowledge of such 
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marble as the parent mass from whence it was 
broken and abraded ; he gains no information 
esto the things of which it is made; he there- 
ore resorts to the means and appliances of his 
own well-furnished laboratory, and seeks for 
some chemical agent that will unbind the par- 
ticles of the murble, and display the secrets of 
its composition. : 

Fire is a grand and powerful agent in the 
chemical laboratory for extorting a confession 
from substances, as to their composition, and 
indeed so constant is its employment, that the 
chemist is often designated as “the philoso- 
pher by fire,” his working motto was “ sine 
igne nihil operamur,” and although the pro- 
gress of research has proved the necessity of 
numberless agents besides fire, it is still per- 
fectly indispensable in chemical operations, 
and in many instances it will effect the decom- 

ition of substances, placed within its power. 
Beppose then, the chemist take fifty parts by 
weight (for by weight he exclusively works), 
of pure Carrara marble, and place it in a cra- 
cible, and subject it to the bright red heat of a 
furnace for some hours, then withdraw the 
crucible, allow it to cool, and examine its con- 
tents. He finds that the heat has not dissi- 
pated the marble, or at all events there is a 
white solid substance in the crucible apparently 
about the same bulk as the original marble, 
but removing this carefully and appealing again 
to the balance, he finds a deficiency in weight 
amounting to twenty-two parts, and yet he is 
certain that no portion of the original marble 
has accidentally fallen out of the crucible 
during the exposure to the furnace fire. He 
notes this deficiency in weight, he repeats the 
experiment again and again, and invariably 
finds that fifty parts of pure Carrara marble 
lose twenty-two parts, or in other words that 
only twenty-eight parts of a white fixed sub- 
stance remain in the crucible; by this pro- 
ceeding he has established an experimental 
fact, and it admits of verification by any 
person who will take the requisite care in ac- 
curately weighing the marble before and after 
its exposure to the heat of the furnace. 


The loss of weight is beyond doubt, but sub- 


mitting to it for a time as demanding a search- 
ing investigation hereafter, the chemist directs 
his attention to the twenty-eight parts of solid 
matter in the crucible, asking the question, 
“ is this still marble?” He knows that marble 
is perfectly tasteless, that it does not absorb 
water, but he finds that if he place a minute 
particle of the fixed residue upon the tongue, 
that it is excessively caustic and acrid, and if 
he pour a small quantity of water upon a larger 
portion of the residue, both it and the water, 
from being originally cold, become most in- 
tensely hot, The residue, then, evidently 
cannot be marble, but is probably one of its 
constituents or components, and by following 
up the above simple trials of taste, and the ac- 
tion of water, with more accurate trials or 
tests (the action of which need not be here par- 
ticularly specified), the chemist at length infers 
that the white fixed residue is identical, in all 
its characters and properties, with a substance 
universally known as pure or quick lime. Then 
comes the question, “‘ have the original fifty 
parts of marble derived causticity or acrimony 
from the burning fuel, or bas the heat changed 
or transmuted the marble into quicklime?” 
The first part of this question carries with it 
an obvious answer, viz., “there is a deficiency 
of twenty-two parts, and therefore nothing 
ean have been derived from the fire; and in 
answer to the second part, the chemist does 
not entertain the idea of a transmutation, but 
deems it far more probable that the fixed re- 
sidue is really one of the constituents of the 
marble, forced from its union with another of 
volatile nature by the heat of the furnace. He 
therefore repeats the experiment again, in- 
tently watching the crucible, but can discover 
nothing escaping from it, although at the close 
of the operation he still finds twenty-two parts 
Ws weight deficient. The chemist now con- 
ciudes that the matter volatilized by the fire 
must be of some highly attenuated nature, and 
probably resembling the air in its physical cha- 
racters and habitudes, and knowing that bub- 
bles of air will easily rise through water (as 
when air is blown from the mouth through a 
straw dipped into water), he modifies the ap- 

ratus in which he next intends to submit 
the marble to heat, so that the volatile or aérial 
matter as it is expelled may be collected and 
examined as follows :— 


The powdered marble is introduced into an 
earthenware retort. The bulb of this is placed 
in the fire, whilst the neck or beak protruding 
from the fire is dipped beneath the surface of 
water contained in a basin or small trough. 
As the bulb becomes hot, numerous bubbles of 
air rise from the beak through the water, and 
by filling a large wide mouthed vial with 
water, and then inverting its neck beneath 


that contained in the basin or trough (exactly 


the same as the long necked glass globe of a 
bird fountain is inverted into the water of its 
cistern), the neck is carefully raised above 
the beak of the retort, so that the bubbles of 
aériform matter now rise through the water 
in the bottle, whilst a corresponding portion 
of water descends from it into the basin or 
trough. 

The heat is continued until the bubbles 
cease to be emitted, and then by corking the 
bottle whilst its neck is under water, the aéri- 
form matter is confined, and by placing the 
bottle in its ordinary position upon a table, its 
contents can be examined. The aériform 
matter thus extricated from the marble, is 
transparent and invisible as the air itself, but 
upon withdrawing the cork of the bottle, and 

uickly introducing a small lighted taper, its 
me is instantly extinguished ; now it would 
continue for a certain time in a similar sized 
vial, containing a similar quantity or volume of 
air, so this simple test by flame proves the sub- 
stance in question to differ from air in one of 
its characters, though it resembles it in the two 
others above-named, and by pursuing the in- 
vestigation with other tests, the theory of whose 
action will be fully detailed hereafter, the che- 
mist is led to conclude that the aériform matter 
expelled from the marble by the action of heat 
is identical with that which exists in common 
soda-water, and it is known by the name of 
carbonic-acid gas. Here then the chemist has 
effected an analysis of the marble, and modi- 
fying the apparatus, the agents of decomposi- 
tion, and so forth, he finds that in all cases 
fifty parts of marble will invariably yield twenty- 
eight parts of lime and twenty-two parts of 
carbonic-acid gas; for it, although a gas, can 
be confined, weighed, and measured with the 
same facility as the solid lime. 

But the chemist is not yet satisfied, he next 
reasons thus, “as I can obtain only these two 
things from the marble, are they its true con- 
stituents? if so, it is extremely probable that 
when they are mutually presented to each other 
attraction of composition should ensue, and 
marble should be produced. He therefore pro- 
ceeds to the operation of synthesis, the very 
reverse of analysis, and finds that if he dissolve 
lime in water, so as to form a perfectly trans- 
porent Manis upon pouring a quantity of this 
into the vial containing carbonic acid gas, that 
the materials instantly become milk white, that 
in the course of a short time a white sediment 
is found at the bottom of the vial, and upon 
analysing it, guicklime and carbonic acid are 
again presented in the proportions by weight 
of twenty-eight of the former to twenty-two of 
the latter, exactly as they were presented by 
the original marble. He finds that this newly 
and artificially formed sediment or precipitate 
as it is technically called in allusion to its 
Salling, is chemically identical with marble, but 
mechanically or physically differing from it, 
inasmuch as it is soft and pulverulent, instead 
of having a granularly foliated texture; but 
even this he can confer by ramming the preci- 
pitate tightly in a crucible, then perfectly 
closing its aperture, and exposing it to an in- 
tense heat. 

Thus, the chemist can not only decompose 
natural marble, but he can form artificial mar- 
ble, in virtue of the laws which govern attrac- 
tion of composition, or, as it is more commonly 
and conveniently called in the laboratory, 
chemical affinity ; and to denote in precise terms 
the composition of marble, he calls it carbonate 
of lime. But these two new substances, car- 
bonic acid and lime, do they in their turn admit 
of decomposition or analysis ? 

The chemist, by very refined and highly 
powerful agents, proves that they may be 
analysed, and that carbonic acid consists of 
charcoal or carbon, and a gas called’ ; 
the former a black, brittle, combustible sub- 
stance; the latter an invisible gas, incombus- 
tible, but capable of supporting combustion ; 
that lime also yields oxygen, bes | a combustible 
metal of silvery splendour, named calcium ; so 


“5 


chemical nomenclature, butan oxide of calcium, 
or, in familiar language, it may be called a 
rust, for common rust is a compound of oxygen 
and iron. 

Throughout all these trials or experiments 
regarding quantitative analysis, the balance is 
appealed to at every step; the chemist finds 
that six parts of carbon combine with sixteen 
parts of orygen to form twenty-two parts of 
carbonic acid ; and that twenty parts of calcium 
combine with eight parts of orygen to form 
twenty-eight parts of lime; and that these 
twenty-two parts of carbonic acid, and twenty- 
eight parts of lime, will combine to produce 
fifty parts of carbonate of lime. He has no 
power over the attraction of composition to 
force these substances to combine in any other 
than their unerring, their definite weights ; and 
it matters not in what climate, or at’ what 
season, the experiment be made. 

The carbonic acid and lime, yielded by the 
marble during the foregoing simple analysis, 
are called its proximate elements, because they 
are nearest to, or first come to, the hand of the 
chemist, and will immediately, when presented 
to each other, combine to produce the marble 
or the carbonate of lime, whilst the carbon, 
orygen, and calcium, yielded by the more com- 
plicated or refined analysis, are called the u/ti- 
mate elements of the marble, because, in the 
present state of chemistry, they do not admit 
of analysis or simplification. They, and some 
others to be named, are barriers opposed to 
the progress of at age 

In former ages, the term element was used 
to denote absolute simplicity. Thus, Air, 
Earth, Water, and Fire were deemed abso- 
lutely simple, and capable of forming all other 
bodies by their mutual admixture or combina- 
tion, This doctrine was long entertained by 
philosophers, and has only been abandoned 
within the last century. 

Thus, every variety of aériform matter was 
looked upon as of the same nature as the Air 
around us. Under the general term Earth were 
classed all substances which remained fixed and 
unburnt in the most intense fires of the furnace. 
Water was regarded as a substance neither 
compoundable nor destructible by any opera- 
tions; and Fire was deemed to be a peculiar 
form of matter, having the power of destroying. 

But the modern chemist, setting aside theory 
and hypothesis as of little or no value, and 
abiding exclusively by the test of experiment, 
has proved that Air consists of two gases, viz., 
orygen and nitrogen; that Water also consists 
of two gases, viz., oxygen and hydrogen; that 
the various earths consist of orygen and metals ; 
and, lastly, that Fire is the common result of 
intense chemical affinity between two or more 
substances. Constantly experimenting upon 
the various forms of matter presented through- 
out the wide realms of nature, and the limited 
provinces of art, constantly inquiring regarding 
attraction of composition, the occupation of the 
chemist is one of pleasure and satisfaction, for 
in the generality of cases he finds the newly- 
elicited facts are not onlyinherently interesting, 
but susceptible of important and useful appli- 
cations in the interpretation of natural pheno- 
mena, and in aiding the progress of the arts 
and sciences, 

In the science of chemistry at the present 
day all substances that can be analysed, ez. gr., 
such as marble, carbonic acid, and lime, are 
called compounds, whilst all substances that 
resist this treatment, ea. gr., such as oxygen, 
carbon, and calcium are called elements. This 
term being used to denote substances which 
may not be absolutely undecomposable, but 
which at present remain undecomposed, The 
attraction of composition or the affinity that 
holds their two or more components together, 
being superior to the power of any decom- 
count agents that can be found in the chemical 

aboratory. 

There are no less than fifty-five refrac- 
tory substances which defy analysis; they 
present types of the three physical forms of 
matter, viz., the solid, the liquid, and the aéri- 
form, or gaseous ; they are all ponderable, and 
are subject to the agencies of light, heat, and 
electricity, which are imponderable. The pon- 
derable elements are capable of uniting in va- 
rious ways to form a great number of com- 
pounds, and these compounds in their turn 
are capable of uniting with each other to form 
a greater number of complex compounds, and 
so far as the knowledge of the experimental 
chemist extends, it leads him to consider that 








that Ame is no longer called an earth, in strict 
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all natural and artificial prod 
elements, and of their combinations, according 
to definite Jaws of weight. 

_ Such being the case, it follows that the va- 
rious materials employed by the architect in 
construction, ez. gr., such as marble, stone, 
brick, cement, plaster, stacco, timber, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, glass, paint, and var- 
nish, must present a vast fund of chemical in- 
formation, and in the next paper it is proposed 
to give a very general account of the elements, 
and some of their most important compounds, 
and then to enter upon the particular investi- 
gation of the principal materials employed in 
construction. 





IMITATION AND ARTIFICE IN FORM 
AND MATERIALS. 


Amonest the many debated questions in 
architecture, which, from their unsettled state, 
are the great obstacles to the knowledge of the 
theory, and to the perfection of the art, great 
difficulties surround that of the limit to the use 
of artifice and imitation in design. We could 
Lot, without forming some estimate of the 
value of imitations of materials, properly com- 
plete our series of papers on isterior decora- 
tion, since it is in this department, that the in- 

uiry is most frequently presented to us. 

onscious of these difficulties, we still feel that 
such questions are seldom discussed without 
the publication of untenable theories, which, 
instead of elucidating the point under discus- 
sion, often mislead. It is some of these views, 
which it may be mainly our purpose to com- 
bat.—Thesubject may be treated as,—imitation 
of forms,-—and imitation of materials, and each 
may be considered, as part of the general ques- 
tion of the propriety of imitation and artifice 
under all circumstances, and as regards the 
choice of fitting objects and means of repre- 
sentation. The objection to all imitation would 
sweep away such features as pediments to 
windows, and rustic work,—and, if consistent, 
sculpture, and every part in which a repre- 
sentation, and often the expression of a use, 
was hinted at. 

It seems to us, that there are certain powers 
of sensibility, deeply implanted in human na- 
ture, which, if examined into, would afford a 
ready solution of many undecided questions of 
propriety in design. Amongst these are the 
dislike of every attempt at deception, and, con- 
sequently, the admiration of sincerity and 
truth. Such a principle is highly valuable in 
architecture. But, it is the tendency of most 
inquirers, to terminate their investigation with 
the perception of one admitted trath, and to 
discourse authoritatively with the assumption 
of that alone,—correlative facts, and principles 
of equal moment and influence, being disre- 
garded. Architecture is by no means the only 
art or science, which has been led out of the 
direct line in its progress, by erroneous general 
conclusions from one particle of undoubted 
trath. Long before the time when Pope wrote— 





‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierion spring,’’ 


men forgot, as now, that several truths may be 
co-existent, and that a definite conclusion 
cannot, with propriety, be hastily made. In 
architecture, us, we believe, says Lord Aber- 
deen, there has been too great a love of 
generalizing. 

So great, then, is this natural love of sin- 
cerity, that the failure of any deception is sure 
to recoil in disgust at the attempt; and to this 
extent do we deem, that the principle warrants 
us in condemning those so-called imitations of 
materials, which, except from their being put 
forward as substitutes, could never suggest the 
idea of any connection between themselves, 
and what they are by some persons understood, 
conventionally, to represent. The failure of the 
attempt, it is, which calls for rebuke; though 
the mere fact of an imitation of form or mate- 
terial, is not always to be understood as decep- 
tion. When the material employed has advan- 
tages, it would not always be desirable to debar 
it from taking the appearance of another ; and 
it does not follow, that any person will be de- 
ceived, or that such an intention was formed 
at the outset. The question simply is, whether 
one material may be so far used to represent 
another, that it shall not suggest the want of 
any qualities possessed by the original, or, 
whether the daiguer must lay aside a very 
large number of the obvious and constantly 





uctions consist of 





ing resources of his art. objections 
against all imitations, if taken in the manner 
in which they are made, admit of no medium 
between the admission of those, which put 
forth no character of deception, and the ex- 
clusion of such as gilding, scagliola, and 
veneering. In the case of the first and last, 
the question would never be raised; buat the 
supposed principle, which rejects a material or 
form, because it has certain qualities of ano- 
ther, and may so appear to some people, to re- 
present what it is not, to be consistent, should 
admit of nothing but solid material, Ifwe are 
free to choose between a column of Sienna 
marble, and one of scagliola not inferior in 
appearance, we might select the former, but 
certainly, for its value, its durability, or other 
reasons, often confounded, but properly to be 
discriminated from the question of art. Prac- 
tically, indeed, we may prefer the marble, as 
not incurring the risk of failure through acci- 
dent, or want of skill in workmanship. If we 
are informed that the material is marble, the 
knowledge of the mercantile value, or the 
durability, may enhance the pleasure; but is 
not this wholly irrespective of the pleasure de- 
rived from it as a work of art, and in itself so 
far unimportant, comparatively, as to be out- 
weighed by the advantages—cheapness, per- 
haps—of the substitute?—The material imi- 
tated must also be such as might reasonably 
be supposed to be adapted to the situation, so 
that imitations, such as those of granite or 
bronze, will have to be carefully considered, 
for if these imitations be employed in any un- 
usual place, they challenge only a closer inspec- 
tion of their merit, as substitutes. Want of 
durability may often make us object, and pro- 
perly so, to an imitation, when otherwise it 
might be perfectly allowable. The merit of 
the chief requisite of art is not entered into, 
the substitute being condemned apart from 
such considerations, and before they are 
broached. 

The first question, then, which has to be 
asked, relative to any imitation, is:—What 
was the intention ? if to convert one material 
to the appearance of another, the answer is at 
once decided by the success with which the in- 
tention has been carried out. 

Middling art can no more be tolerated than 
middling poetry. In every work there must 
be a certain completeness. This characteristic 
it is, which distinguishes the sketch of a 
master, which may have but a small amount 
of labour, from the most pains-taken work of 
the tyro; in the former, nothing more was at- 
tempted than the materials, and the opportunity 
fulfilled. 

As regards the use of imitation in forms, 
we deem that many of the objections, recently 
made to rusticated masonry, columns and pe- 
diments to windows, and some other matters of 
detail, are equally mis-conceived, and would, 
if founded on true data, apply to every species 
of architectural decoration. It could readily 
be shewn, we believe, that every ornamental 
feature in architecture, except perhaps mere 
sculpture, has taken its origin from some use, 
and it was this conviction that led us to assert 
in a former paper, that architecture would svon 
be reduced to the state in which it was with 
the Druids. The resemblance between the 
form and its original, we take to be often a 
chief element in its beauty. It has been 
an adopted principle in architecture, and 
correctly so, that in all ornament, it is well to 
preserve the semblance of utility, The theory, 
that all impressions of the beautiful originate 
in association, is doubtless something more 
than hypothesis, and, therefore, not to be 
furgotten before the interference with a 
long admitted principle of art.—But, we even 
doubt, whether the use of pediments over 
windows and doorways in interiors is to be al- 
together condemned, notwithstanding the iF 
ments which are current against them. We 
find them in the works of some architects, 
whose practice has been considered to give 
authority, and who could not have failed 
to consider the objections to their use. 
They have been used, even by Sir William 
Chambers, in the interior of Somerset House, 
We should ourselves prefer to adopt a feature, 
in which the connection between the actual 
type and its derivative was more remote, in 
other words, that where there could not be the 
object of utility, the suggestion ought to be af 
that should find expression. The blocks under 
a cornice, may be of no use as supports, but 





well wi a corbel, yet it is the 

ats cn ode hi ek ee 
satisfaction with them. As Reygolds has well 
observed, “by imitation only, variety, and 
even originality of invention, is tg 
and a distinction should be between 
imitation and first 3 most im- 


enemy. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew, that not 
the mere fac! of the imitation, butrather, only the 
want of success, is matter for 
ing to the particular intention, that imita- 
tions of materials are perfeetly admissible, pro- 
vided they are so good, as to awaken no sense 
of inferiority to their originals. We have also 
already argued,* that imitations of pilasters, 
panels, and other decorations, in which 

inted decoration is substituted for relief, with 
intent to deceive, are mistakes such as we 
have alluded to; but that lan and other 
works in oil, water-colours, and , are not 
to be objected to, since these can never be con- 
sidered as in the place of realities. And also, 
that were these last intended as deceptions, it 
would lesson their value 2s works of mind, and 
class them rather with tricks of hand. Thus, 
for example, a figure painted upon the wall in 
neutral tint, having also a cast shadow, would 
be an imitation of the statue, the place of which 
it would supply, whilst a figure painted in 
colours, and without the shadow, like some of 
the figures in the centres of panels at Pompeii, 
would be a picture, complete in every respect, 
and perfectly admissible. 

Even stucco might be tolerated, if it could 
be done in the best manner, so that the superior 

ualities of stone could not be thought of. 

at this degree of excellence is unfortunately 
seldom attainable now. The ancients employed 
stuccoes which had the hardness of marble, 
and were even used as protection to some 
kinds of stone, whilst we are compelled to 
superadd coats of paint, which destroy every 
resemblance to stone. The material in 
general is also very unsightly, notwithstandi 
the frequent addition of paint, which at len 
destroys all beauty of outline in ornaments and 
mouldings. It is true, that there are other 
objections to stucco, which indeed make us re- 
gret, that there should be such a material, 
from the facilities which it affords to the un- 
educated in art; but there could be no objec- 
tion to it, if it were, and if it always remained, 
a perfect imitation, and if its use could be re- 
stricted to those who would make it sab- 
servient to design. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Jan. 25.—Mr. 8, Angell, V.P., in the chair. 
Dr. Bromet an secount of Upton 
Charch, and exhibited a sketch of a thirteenth 
century arch there, the architrave of which is 
wood. The mouldings of the archivolt were 
described as the dog-tooth, alternating with 
sinall rounds. 

The honorary secretary read a description 
of the ancient Norman refectory io the bishop’s 
palace at Hereford, containing some curious 
woodwork, of which there are few specimens 
left, be ing to the Norman — This 
hall or refectory was originally 110 feet long 
and 55 feet wide, and was divided into three 
aisles by two ranges of wooden pillars and 
semi-circular arches; longitudinally it was in 
five compartments. Only half the roof remains, 
and yet is sufficient to shelter the princips! 
apartments of the present episcopal revidence. 
The interior, massive and grand, must bave 
had a good effect; the pi are sturdy, the 
arches and rn et li cole 
ticed mei Bo antiquaries, y 
ein it can only be approached — 
case of the episcopal residence. Its 
writer considered, was soon after the Conquest. 
The spandril pieces of the roof, be thought, 
must have been eut out of timber four feet 
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The chairmat, in réthark these ex: 
ainples; said, timber ba ad thé great 
merit of always seething to be what were ; 
there was no t in them. ex- 
amples of wooden pillars wages Nero for, Mr. 
Poynter mentioned, that Guildball at 
York, had wooden pillars, and belonged to the 
fifteenth century. . Bromet said, the u 
fldor of the White Tower (of London) had 
wooden pillars. 

Mr. R. D, Chantrell then tead dotie obsér- 
vations on the existing remains of an afcient 
Norman roof,over the chancel of Adel Church 
Yorkshire, discovered by him in 1843: and 
Mr. Scoles exhibited a drawing of a “cradle ” 
roof, probably of the thirteenth century. 

In connection with the vault formed of 
earthern tubes, described at the last meeting, 
Mr. Donaldson exhibited a drawing of the 
ehurch of San Vitale at Ravenna, the vaulting- 
ing of which was constructed of earthern pots. 
The vault illustrated at the last meeting, pro- 
bably belonged to the sixth or seventh gan? 

Some specimens of Dampier’s patent arch 
tectural tiles, in blue clay, were exhibited ; 
also models of others in ornamental forms. 
Mr. J. D. Hopkins, architect, remarked, that 
he himself invented these tiles nine years ago, 
and was guite surprised when he found them 
getting into use,some time since, under a patent. 

The chairman annoutced, that the drawings 
submitted for the royal medal would be no 
for the inspection of the members on and after 
the 27th instant. 


- 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Niniveh Antiquities at Paris. These 
valuable relics have been brought from Abushir 
to Havre by the Royal Gabarre fe Cormorant, 
Mr. Botta bad them conveyed on rafts from 
Mossul to Bagdad, whenee they were con 
down to the emboucbare of the Shat el Arab b 
the erew of the above vessel. As these ‘nthe 
quities consist of soft alabaster, great care is 
required in their conveyanee, on which account 
they will be brought on the Seine down to the 
very steps of the Lodvre. Two balls on the 
ground-floor of this building have been pres 
pared for their reception. Fears are enters 
tained, that these p tions have begun too 
late, and that the Niniveh blocks may share the 
fate of the huge Bayete monuments, which have 
been piled up like lumber in some adjacent 
halls, for the last twenty years(?) As, during 
the last session of the French parliament, 
300,000 franes have been voted for the publi- 
cation of Mr. Botta’s discoveries, the work 
is in a fair way of progress; and the first parts 
are expected to come out very shortly. It 
will consist of an historic and descriptive text 
by Mr. Botta, and 180 plates of basso-relievos, 
after the splendid designs of Mr. Fiendin; with 
250 plates of inscriptions, copied by Mr, B, 
(likewise the designs) on the spot. So far, 
the French government has done ev 
thing to place this discovery on a line wi 
the great work on Egypt, undertaken by Na- 
— which (to use a phrase of the King of 

avaria) wiil last longer than his military re- 
nown. It is to be regretted, that no arrange- 
ments have been made to make sach a work 
accessible te every competent artist,—or, at 
least, to every table library. But as the 
ee of a copy is 1,800 franes (75/.), and only 

00 copies are to be sold, it will be attainable 
but by few persons, 

_ The Triest Art-Union Exhibition. T his 
city, situate on the confines of Germany and 
Italy, may be presumed to combine some of 
the art-characteristics of both these countries. 
Here, aiso, the works of foreign (uot Austrian) 
artists have been admitted—assimilating art to 
the legitimate principles of free competiti 
Thus, landscapes of Morgenstern, in Munich, 
Ruyter, of Antwerp, Leyboldt, at Dresden, 
were here to be met with. It is said, how- 
ever, that the works of Italian artists (even 
Bisi and Canella, at Milan) stood mach bebind 
those of the Germans. Amongst the archi- 
tectural views, those of A. Bayer, at Baden, 
occupied the first place ; them a 
basilica, painted with a nik Wonks Mr. 
Zeichini, of Padua, exhibited a fine ve 
view of the interior of the dome of Stephen, 
at Vienna. The Triest journalists invite 
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imposed upon the shareholders; the receiver, 
of course, gaining all the deposits, &e. 

German Public at Rome.—The 
King of Prussia bas ordered that the library 
of the late Prince Henry, consisting mostly of 
German works (many costly-illustrated art- 
works), should remain at Rome, and be made 
accessible to the German—we trust to all the— 

ublic. 

. Late Conflagration at Berlin —An awful 
fire has raged of late in some of the populous 
quarters of Berlin, by which the insufficiene 
of measures and means, in the case of su 
catastrophes, has been fully proved. It is, 
however, to be hoped, that this mishap will 
afford some lessonfalso, for the widening of 
some parts of Berlin, which are quite in the 
same state as they were in the fifteenth cen- 
pe? § A law of expropriation, also, to purchase 
such rickety lumber of houses, becomes every 
day more urgent. 

A Sight .—I see in my mind’s eye 
a time, when af (of us) will be, what they have 
been destined by nature for—Awman beings ; 
an idea, eccentric, yet attainable. I see, like 
in the times of remote antiquity, splendour and 
show reserved alone for the temples of divinity, 
and the uses of the public (people). 1 see art 
displayed where where it can be beheld 
by every one. I see huge piles and temples and 


veyed | eolonnades vibrating with the festive strains 


of happy—yet not luxurious people. I see 
not, and never can conceive, an equality o 
talent (power !), physical force, beauty, genius, 
but I behold a human society of human beings! 
I see every attention paid to human comfort— 
every square and street and house and room 
tidy and sleek, and clean and clear !/—But I 
see also civilization (like the great luminary 
of day) moving westward. Niniveb buried ; the 
temples of Balbeck nearly drifted over with 
sand; the Jerusalem of Solomon un-recogni- 
aable by a throng of events ; the Pyramids de- 
spoiled pf their once granite-lustre; the Par- 
thenon a mere wreck of the times of old; 
Rome withering into decay! In the West— 
nearer or remoter West, the shine of a 5,000 
years’ concluding civilization glares on our 
sight; different, at leas, from what it has ever 
been before. But, whatever the seer and poet 
may dream, the philanthropist wish for, the 
statesman devise or éven enact, it is the builder 
who has to construct the futurity of prophecies. 
—[Jsis of Oken.] 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
THE NEW ROOMS, 


Six Joun Renwiz, president, in the chair. 
The annual general meeting of the institution 
was held on Tuesday evening 19th inst., and 
at the ballot for the officers for the ensuing 
oa the following gentlemen were elected :— 

ir John Rennie, president; W. Cubitt, J. 
Field, g. M. Rendel, and J. Sim ,’ vice-pre- 
sidents; J. F. Batemen, J. K. Brunel, J. 
Locke, Sir J. Maeneill, J. Miller, W. C, 
Myine, T. with, R. Stephenson, G. P. 
Bidder, and J. Cubitt, members ; and Captain 
Coddington, and C. Holtzapffel, associates of 
ore f the ! tis 

re of the council was satis- 
— wit announeed the institution » = 
nha jperous state in ev respect, 
induced fail gy ‘ha the recently 
im remises wou advantageously 
ate or the members and the profession 
gor Telford medals were presented to 
essrs. Barlow, Snell, Harding, Williams, 


Parkes, West, and Ritterbandt ; and pre 
of Books to Messrs. Turnbull, H and 
Robertson. Council premiums, of 


collections of books of considerable le, 
were presented to Messrs, Barlow, Snell, 





It appeared, that in consequence of 


the resolutions of a gentral meeting, Mr. T. 
be cast 


H. Wyatt, architect, was req to make 
certain alterations, and Mr. Grissell under- 
took their execution, Within the short space 
of four months, these have been completed, 
and all are inhabited except the theatre, which 
is yet too ag The principal works ap- 
peared to be the remodelling the basement 
story; putting an — néw foundation be- 
neath and partly rebailding the front wall, 
which has been cased with Caen stone, and 
decorated in the Italian style, with a portico 
at the entrance and balconies to the first and 
second floors, The Peete yo rooms are 
thrown gc and with oak panel- 
ling. ‘The rooms on the first and second 
floors are made to communicate with each 
other by folding doors, forming suites of 
rooms for libraries. The new theatre is so much 
enlarged as to contain nearly one hundred per- 
sons more than the old one; it is now twenty- 
two feet high, well lighted both by day and 
night. The thanks of the meeting were una- 
himously given to Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the ar- 
chitect; Mr. Grissell, the builder; and Mr. 

, the prs! & who superintended the 
execution of the works. 

In his address, Sir John Rennie, after 
alluding to the stimulus the Cmca had re- 
ceived the number of public works recently 
undertaken, and the high position which the 
Institution had obtained from the successful 
labours of its various members, urged the 
necessity of still farther exertions, in order 


f | to sappert the scientific character they had 
earned. F 


ar from being satisfied with what 
they had done, this feeling should only 
act as incentive to greater efforts; but by 
continuing in the same course, they might 
arrive at a point as much in advance of what 
had been done in the present day, as they were 
now beyond what had been done in the time 
of Smeaton. He then reviewed the progress 
that had been made in railway travelling and 
steam navigation; and made some remarks 
upon the formation of bar harbours, the drain- 
age of extensive districts of marsh lands ; and, 
after glancing at the improvements which had 
taken place in various branches of science, he 
observed, that the present position of civil 
engineers in Great Britain had been brought 
about entirely by the wants of the community. 
Without the encouragement or fostering hand 
of royal or government patronage, they had at- 
tained an unequalled degree of eminence in 

y 


eve —— raged “5: og were bright, 
aaa ooh continue so, if they held fey to- 
gether, and were zealous of their present high 
reputation. The president then remarked 
upon the appointment of civil engineers by 
Government, to investigate into the merits of 
various projects which had been submitted to 
the Health of Towns Commission, and which 
he characterized as a step in the right direc- 
Secn porsond with fogard to tellways ond other 
t to railways and other 

im lat works, so as to have deabied the 
lature to ook at correct  esipeare nga re- 
man projects, the public would 

have dxived nfinitely greater oheeategee than 
they were likely to do from their present sys- 
tem, as the naval and military officers who 
had been ted upon these commissions, 
however ted in their own profession, and 
highly honourable and well-intentioned, must, 
= all, derive their information from civil 
who alone would be competent 

j - Neither could he approve of the sys- 
tem of interfering too much with private enter- 
prise ; the public understood their own interests 
much — than any government, and al- 
though nt system might have some 
pre be hitherto or well. ee 3g 
produced talent and employment for it, 

and the result had been eminently satisfactory. 
They bad only to compare many of the esta- 
blishments of government with those of private 
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individuals, to find that the latter were prefer- 
able, whether as regarded celerity, quantity 
produced, or economy of manufacture; bat the 
moment the continental system was followed, 
and every thing rendered subservient to 
government, the general energy would be 
cramped, and the public works of this country 
would dwindle into comparative insignificance. 
Civil engineers were bound to give every as- 
sistance in their power to the legislatare, in 
order that public works should be established 
on the best principles; and the professiot 
should make their services indis ble by 
their superior knowledge, and the liberality 
with which they offered them, The govern- 
ment and the public would néeessarily apply to 
them, and they would then feeeive the due 
reward of their exertions, 

The meeting was adjourned until Tuesday 
evening, February 8nd, whéo the following 
paper was announced to be read : “An Aeeoust 
of the method employed in laying the perma- 
nent way of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, U.S.,” by W. BE. Newton. 


THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sirn,—Suffer me through the medium of 
your widely-cireulated journal, to offer a few 
remarks respeeting the School of Design, in 
which I am astudent. I am led to do this from 
the fullowing eireumstanees :~+-T he sehool has 
been accused of inefficiency, disputes have 
arisen among the mastérs, the stadents have 
been called upon to deliver their idess, and 
state whut they imagine to be the want com- 

lained of. Now being one of those appealed to 
it has oceurréd to me, that by bringing the 
matter before the public, the end sought by the 
masters will be obtained ; and at the same time, 
the additional advantage will be procured of 
provoking diseussion upon the suggestions of- 
fered, of dfawing the attention of artists and 
competent ms who might be willing to 
give their adviee and assistance, and by these 
means enable the committee of the council now 
sitting to receive new views, and have fresh 
light throw upon a matter about which so 
little unanimity has hitherto prevailed.* 

In offeriig the following remarks to your 
notice, I would be understood to give them 
merely as estions, Where so many, and of 
such high t have failed, surely it would be 
presumptuous in me to endeavour to point out 
a path by which sueeess would be obtained ; 
but, at the same time, the greatest results are 
often produced from thé poorest and least ex- 
pected sourees, and if these remarks but attract 
the attention, abd direét the inquiries of some 
of our leading artist#, architects, and sculp- 
tors, to the establishment of a nervous system 
of education in artisti¢, deeorative, and indus- 
trial design, one pet for which the 
nation is most antiogs Will be answered; and 
England, as it is superiof in power to ali other 
nations, may likewise pre-eminent in 
art. 

It has always seemed to me, B48 & student in 
the Government Behoul of ign, that the 
standard of education Wat taken too low, and 
that though the haed was guided, and 
studies weré before the student, that 
the mind was atiedueated, The practice in 
all cases was = t Weill, but the 
principles that practice were unex- 
plained, no course oF of stady by books, 
in connection With his drawing Or painting, was 
pointed out to bimy so lectures illustrative of 
the history or of his study were de- 
livered to hita, abd he was left to oder on 
from a Roman east to an arabesque of Raf- 
faelle, or from & Pompeian pilaster to 6 frag- 
ment of the W ithout 
well-directed eourse of study, the highest 
efforts are and the other- 
wise well ot ag eos means wearied 
and disgusted, What ts the course of stady 
needed, ot what the routine of instraction to 
be pursued, of a 
careful consideration of the subject b - 

etent persons, I have 
eelings Flin, age hes the want thet I have 
ore and I mh me hel 2 
o not like express ly eooeur 
the views that I have Bere set "wa § 

Our country is eminently industrious over 

* A large mass of evidence has been taken by the com~- 
ites, end will afford us matter for comment before long. 











out the path to be followed and the sons of 
Eogland are asiversally successful. In one 
rebpeet alone, io that of art, are we ldferior; 
our productions reach all quarters of the world, 
and provoke degrading comparisons between 
our own taste, and that of our continental 
neighbours, who are repidly the lead of 
us in foreign markets, with their faney manu- 
ire on this account. 

. Let @ Gndeavour to trace this to its cause, 
Our ma rers, on being appealed to, say, 
we find it of no use to expend | sums of 
money in ing original and beautiful de- 
signs, fot if Gide cases out of ten an inferior 
the, 6Uf GHdtinental neighbour, or some. 
thing tareéd out by 2 practical genius in the 
fae will @OiMmand a larger sale than the 
moat shouted ad elegant invention. Whence 
does this d? surely from the want of 
art-edueation in the people; once accustom 
the pablie mind to appreciate the true propor- 

tion of form, originality and beauty of design, 
with eorréct harmony of colour,—and the un- 

sightly abortions, now put forward by our best 
manufacturers, would speedily give way to an 
impulse that would place us at the summit of 
excellence in this as in every other respect. 

With such a prospect as this before us, is it 
not ineumbent on the Government to bestir 
themselves boldly, so as to give fall and free 
scope to the wishes and wants of what must be 
the maj a of the people ? and to do this all 
niggardly ideas must be at once thrown aside: 
the importance of the objeet elaims that it 
should be treated in a generous and magnifi- 
éent manner, and that if we wish for a suc 
eessful result we must give freely and @neou- 
rage nobly. 

I would suggest that @ building should be 
erected purposely for the uses of the sehool ; 
that each floor or room of the building should 
be appropriated to its own study; that in euch 
room there should be a desk or tribune from 
which a lecture should be delivered to each 
class at least weekly, such lectures to be printed 
and delivered to each student in the sehool ; 
that a large library for reference and study 
should be opened for the use of the sehool ; 
and the student should not, a8 at singe: be 
allowed to select his 6wn book, but that @ 
steady course of study should be pointed oat, 
and: those books given to him by the masters 
that would best assist him in the objeet for 
which heis working : of these books he should 
either be required to Write.a page of noves, 
or else he should be asked by the master & 
series of questions, to prove his having studied 
the subject. 

I would also suggest that a complete re- 
gister be kept of the tehool, with remarks 
against each name as to Studiousness, advances 
meot, &¢, that balf-yearly reports be made, 
and prizes given, these prizes on no seedunt 
to be money. 

In connection with this subjeet, I would 
also propose another and more Gem en 
sive theme ;—to make the sehool what it ought 
to be, and to diffuse as Widely as ible 
the benefits to be derived from it, | would 
make the British Museum available, with its 
immense collection of art treasures, and [ would 
also make it a means of educating the nation 
at large, or that sage of it which is, at 
present, debarred from studying the artistic 
and industrial productions of al! ages contained 
within its walls. The cless I allude to are 
those confined to business during the day,— 
surely, an immense, @ well-educated, and, take 
them as a body, a most wealthy and influential 
class in our country,—to piece before them 
the beauties and treasures contained in our 
Museum ; to educate them in the study of the 
harmonious aod beautiful; and by this means 
to lead them to exercise a purer taste in the 
selection of their greatest and minutest wants, 
will be one of the best ways of bringing about 
the “consummation so eke yd a 
This object is to be obtai throwing open 
tho rth Beoceme to the public in the even- 
ing, not merely three nights in the week, 
every night except Saturday, when in nine 
eases out of ten, the time that is wasted at 
and wpe of mere amasement, would 
Sanimaneivel y employed 
In order thet the oe should be avail- 
able for the School of Design, the new school 
should be contiguous to, and connected with, 


the Museum; and such books, casts, Pi 
vases, &e-, as should be required for the use 


Eg 


i 


all other nations of the earth, and only point 


evening there be no doubt; the crowd 
would be quite as orderly as in the day; due 
care being taken to admission to im- 
r and riotous characters. It might be 

that the gas would many 

To obviate the bui 


i window, which means all heat 
and ithpuré air we effectualiy excluded, 
and ao eve light prueured, by which the stu - 


dents m 


Tt might be urged, that buch eieyste 


m would 





inews great etpense this I answer, that 
for sath a beak bat ek an object, the 
people would gladly eoncede all that 
was asked,—-] 

A Stvpent in tae 808666 69 Desicr, ann 
Steav¥ Sussckises to $608 Jovan. 
VEZITILATION, 

A» © menting of the ot Arts, held 
on the instant, & paper . th 
was read, “On the Venti of Schools, 


Charehes, Publie Rooms, &e.” The author 
after a lengthened int eded to 
state, that the jeation with w he had 
heen honoured from Committes of the 
Uniea Schools at South for suggestions 
ventilating their afforded bia 


an Deportncity of doing so, first room 
isa | for boys, and is on the d-floor ; 
its length is breadth, feet, and 

400 cubie 


height, 13 feet; and contains 
fees The sanail 


and ib fest high | Ha prom A 
feet. In the fis 
each breathing not 
wot oe requiring pas than ay cabie 
5 rs) twenty- 
four hours, for ot ped will bs 
25,560,000, or fur the five hours 
fined in the sehaol-reom, inches 
of atino<pherie air, a Tihandd Btheof the entire 
air of the room, pouring into it in that time 
from their lange about 391,600 eubie inches of 
earbenic acid gas,—taking it 6 per cent. of the 
atmosphere po pear ape ge | with it, also, 
nearly 3,206,760 eubie inches of free azote, or 
nitrogen, wire, with the ecarbonie acid gas, 
constitutes @ large oa of the wehwo! atmo- 
8 » L entered sehool-raome, observes 
author, towards the eonelusion of school 
hours, aod foued the air vitiated to a serious 
ettent,—emanations from the lungs and skia 
being ver le and 





/are con- 


pete in: feet per second, 
his column of aif should be cars 
ried di across mi by Means of 4 
wooden tube 5 a inches, like a 
beam, and a second tabe, 10 inehes by 10 inches 
from the same aperture, should rise perpen- 
dicularly against the west wall to the ceiling, 


_Fee Siteetoa te tomaette hem 


mentous incident of the visit of the Royai Con- 
sorts to Guernsey, is an to bave already 
exceeded the sum of 1 ,266/. 
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THE BUILDER. 





GOTHIC STAIRCASE, AT ANTWERP. 
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FROM THE TOWNHALL. 


: HANDLES FROM COLOGNE. 








FROM ST. MARIA CAPITOLINI. 





GOTHIC STAIRCASE AT ANTWERP. 





Severan years have passed since we were 
last in Antwerp, yet our recollections of it are 
as vivid as if we had returned but yesterday. 
The wonderful pictures with which it is filled, 
its noble churches, and the picturesque effect 
produced by every street, are not easily for- 
gotten. 

A short time ago we mentioned a few of the 
churches, and gave a representation of some of 
the more modern carved wood-work in the 
cathedral.* 

In Antwerp may be seen some of the finest 
of Rubens’ works,—the prodigal king of co- 
lourists,—and his old leathern chair stands in 
the museum there, with an undying wreath 
upon it. When you go to that museum, good 
reader, and you may do so, and see much be- 
sides, for less than a week at one of our trum- 
ery watering places will cost you—do not fail 
to look at some early sketches by Rubens, 
with his intentions, as to the pictures, written 
upon them, also his “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
and “Christ in the Arms of his Father.” 
“The Fall of the Rebellious Angels,” by 
Floris, with the bee painted on it by Matsys, 
the “ blacksmith,” is full of imagination, and 
there are several wonderful pictures by Van- 
dyke, the elder Franck, and others.t 

In the gardens of the museum is a tomb 
over the remains of Corneille de Vrindt, 
sculptor and architect, who built the Hotel de 
Ville. There are also mural inscriptions to 
several other artists, including one, if we may 
trust our notes, to Appelmans, architect of the 
cathedral, who died in 1434. | 

The exchange, or Bourse, erected at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, served as 
the model for Sir Thomas Gresham’s exchange 
in London. The openquadrangle which it forms 
is about 180 feet long and 140 feet broad, and has 
around it a covered walk, enclosed by curiously 
sculptured colamns and trefoil arches, which 
carry the upper part of the structure. The 
columns are octagonal, curiously sculptured, 
and have good bases and caps, but the tre- 
foil arches and the groining of the covered 
way are what woate be called in England, 
* Charchwarden’s Gothic.” 

This brings us to the snbject of our illustra- 
tion, Adjoining to the Bourse there are three 
Gothic staircases, all upon the same principle, 
but having each different details. ‘They are 
interesting examples, and the most perfect of 
them is represented by the annexed engraving, 
from asketch made for us last summer. 





pian . 594, as 
ness tock museum contains 211 original 
pictures and 17 eoplen’” 








MEDIEVAL IRONWORK. 

Wr have often had occasion, in the course of 
this publication, to call attention to exam 
of elegant metallic works executed by the arti- 
ficers of the middle ages. A fine specimen 
was recently engraved from Abbey Deve, in 
Herefordshire, with many capital specimens in 
the previous volume; and we now add the 
accompanying handles from Cologne. The 
first is a handle with a small escatcheon, on 
one of the doors of the Town Hall, and is an 
interesting design, visibly in Flemish iron- 
work of the fifteenth centary, of which many 
fine specimens exist in the low countries. The 
second is a horizontal handle upon the door 
of the Church of St. Maria Capitolini; the 
ends of the handle after they pass through 
the staples terminate in acorns; the small 
escutcheons are elegantly foliated, the main 
design being grounded on the cross crosslet 
of heraldry. 





— 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Ir is proposed to baild a new mechanics’ 
institution at Ipswich. The extension work 
at the west end of Yarmouth-pier is on the eve 
of completion. The principal breakwater, it 
is thought, will be a sufficient one, but doubts 
are entertained of the smaller. Al! the defec- 
tive work has been repiled, and is expected to 
last for forty years. An additional expenditure 
of 4007. or 5002. about the north pier is looked 
forward to in the ensuing summer.——The 
new Post Office at Leicester is nearly finished. 
It is considered to be rather ornamental, which 
is more than can be said of many provincial 
post-offices.——The ancient church at Cranoe, 
says the Leicester Journal, has for some time 
past been in a very dangerous and dilapidated 
state, owing to the sinking of the foundation. 








Means for its restcration are much required. | req 


The congregation have altogether deserted it, 
the ineambent performing divine worship in 
the large school-room recently erected by the 
Earl of Cardigan.—— Damages to the extent 
of 25,0001. for the intentional dilapidation of 
Kinerton Hall, and destruction of its orna- 
niental timber, have been obtained at law by 
the Duke of Leeds against the execntors of his 
own father, who was held to have no right to 
“do what he liked with his own,” as the 


was his only so ae he 
Seine valyy te: shat; 6 9 interest in it. 
——It is proposed to erect a at 
Sheffield stear comncteus rae an 
fold purposes of an athenzum, a sehool of de- 
sign, mechanjcs’ institute, and 2 philosophical 





society. It is considered that a cathedral 
that will do credit to Manchester and its bishop 


cannot be com under 100,000/. ; 
ples it is hence , that in the meantime 
not more than chancel and two transepts, 


with the central tower to unite the nave and 
chancel with the transepts, be attempted ; these, 
with a peal of ten bells, to cost about 50,000/. 
This sum it is proposed to raise by 100 indi- 
viduals contributing 500/. each, whilst sub- 
scriptions in smaller sums are being raised for 
the erection of the nave. Thesite proposed is 
the high ground at Cheetwood, rather towards 
Bronghaes. The Manchester Courier says :-— 
“ We apprehend that, for a work of such mag- 
nitude, these suggestions are on a reduced 
seale. To build a cathedral worthy of such a 
see as Manchester,—for the extent of country 
over which a a ware 4 ‘ome ag amg 
embracing hester, Li » Bolton, 
Rochdale, Oldbam, Ashton-under- Lyne, Bury, 
and other large towns, incomparably the 
wealthiest ecclesiastical districts in Great 
Britain,— one hundred and fifty thousand 
would be required to be raised. There 

to be no difficulty in accomplishing this, 

simply by the plan suggested ; and a weil di- 
and perfectly organised system, kindred 

n method and in spirit with that by which 
Sulpice Boisseeree bas ed in recom- 
mencing the works (after a lapse of six centu- 
ries) for the vam paver Pre pit nate ag of 
Calogne, could not possibly fail to have its due 
effect apon the munificence of English wealtb 
and the piety of a purer form of Christianity 
than that which the Dombau Verein (or Cathe- 
dral Bailding oceepeervaeee appealed to.”’ 
—— The Birming brass-founders, and 
other staple trades there, have been of late in a 
somewhat state, bat, according to 
the Sheffield iris, “ the wire-drawers are fully 
,and have been so for some time ; 

large quantities of their materia! baving been 
uired during the last few months in the con- 
struction of the electric telegraph along the 
various lines of railway in di parts of the 
country ; and, as 2 proof of the quantity of iron 
now required for this novelty, it may be men- 
tioned that, during the last twelve months the 
contractors to the a in the 
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Government have, in the meantime, placed in 
abeyance all local efforts which might other- 


wise have been ante San in sree ot 
towards rey realizetion the cab i 
iew.__—Considerable works are going on in 
the interior of the parish church of Baldock, 
at a cost of from 1,500/. to 2,0001—— 
The practicability of projecting water from 
the street plugs by the mere hydraulic power 
of the mains themselves, thus obviating the 
hecessity of using fire-engines in cases of fire, 
has been tested at the works of the Liverpool 
and Harrington Water Company, Hotham- 
street. A branch of % bore was fixed to a 
common fire plug, and by the mere pressure 
of the water alone, it was projected nearly to 
the summit of a tall chimney, about 100 feet 
in height; the altitade was, in fact, much 
aga than that usually attained by means of 
re-engines, and the volume of water consider- 
ably augmented. The stream was directed 
perpendicularly, obliquely, and horizontally, 
and in each ease With the same effect. Some 
further experiments were sdbsequently made in 
Exchange-street East, and the results, says the 
Liverpool Mail, were equally satisfactory, con- 
sidering some disadvan which had to be 
encountered. With @ little alteration in the 
street water-plugs, it is said, the plan may be 
effectually carried out in all cases of fire, and 
thus a very important advantage will be gained 
over the present mode of projecting water by 
means of fire-engines. Thus, too, our antici- 
pations of the extension of the pee le 
adopted at Newcastle in the use of the hy- 
draulic power of the water-works there in 
hoisting goods by cranes, appear to be in the 
fair way to a most useful and extensive reali- 
zation. The smoke nuisance, too, is now 


engaging, at Liverpool, amongst all interested 





in the ess of sanatory improvement, that 
prominent attention which it still requires, and 
which it now must be aceorded. The patent 


rocesses, however, of Mr. Williams and Mr. 
emp have there been already applied 
in consuming the smoke of publie works as 
well as steamers with more or less success. 
The laiicr is said to have mede a satiefact 
experiment with her Majesty’s steamer Ariel, 
and to have even that the long funnel 
itself may be altogether dispensed with; and 
the former has put up his tus in several 
maoufectories in Liverpool, the noxious smoke 
of which, it is said, he has entirely removed. 
~—_In aecordance with the provisions of 
an Act of 10th Vict., “for making preliminary 
inquiries in certain cases of applications for 
loeal Acts” for the improvement of towns, 
her Majesty’s Gommissioners of Woods and 
Forests have of late sent numerous sur- 
veying officers, each in general consisting of 
ove lawyer and one civil engineer or architect, 
dispatched in couples thus throughout the 
country into towns, villeges, &c., where an in- 
tention of applying to Parliament for Acts for 
lighting with gas, paving, cleansing, sewering, 
draining, or otherwise regulating or improv- 
ing, the town, &c., has been expressed. 
Amongst others, we perceive, in the current 
newspapers, official notices, issued by the “ sur- 
Whine officers; as, for instance, at Shipley, 
indbill, Bingley, and elsewhere, as noted in 
article on Gas, that they mean to proceed, on 
days respectively announced, to “ muke such 
local examination and survey of the district 
which such proposed Act will affect, and to in- 
vestigate such other matters relating thereto, 
as the said commissioners have by their order 
directed us to make and investigate ;” and 
therefore requiring the promoters and others 
to appear before them with surveys, plans, wit- 
nesses, documents, &c., relevant thereto. 


See 
ADDITION TO THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Tue new entrance to the Mansion House, 
on the west side, is completed, and shows on 
the outside a Roman Dorie porch, of two pair 
of coupled columns in front, and correspond- 
ing pilasters on the face of the building, carrv- 
ma Ha entablature. It searcely seems 
to g te the original structure, the parts 
are so much smaller than those of Dance’s 
building, and though a great improvement even 
ia ra eng upon the former ugly covered 
way, bas no 


socbinechonsh aro —— 
i poiat of view.* 

~“F Fike Ginet stone Of the Mansion Houses wa) laid Octebar 
25, 1739; but the building was not finished till 1753, 












Bits are to be shortly Oe lacie 
ligament for the amendment and cot 
of the various private acts at present in force 
for the lighting of towns, and for watching, 
paving, &c.——T here is an amendment in the 
use of gas, by the way, of very general re- 
quirement, which may here be noted down 
while we think of it. Indeed, we have wie | 
done so in more instances than but 
importance and general want of such ah 
amendment induces us here to repeat thé v 
obvious suggestion, that means for the p 
ventilation of the injurious products 
in the burning of gas within doors ougbt to 
insisted on, and provided, either by the forée 
of publie enlightenment on the subject, or of 
legislative enactment itself in course of 
proposed amendments. Gas barners consume 
the vital air no less than human lungs, and we 
are at this oe in as lamentably in roa 
and aboriginal a state of progress with res 
to the ventilation of the deleterious products 
of gas burning as our aboriginal Op pry 
were with respect to the ventilation of their do- 
mestic hearths while chimneys were unknown. 
—— During the preliminary inquiriésinstituted 
at Ipswich lately by two of the surveying officers 
(a forrishee-at-law and a civil enginetr) aps 
peat the Woods and Forests undef an 
act of 10th Victoria, more particularly alluded 
to under the head of our Notes in the Pro- 
vinces, which see,—it was elicited that the 
quality of the gas at Ipswich is exceedingly 
pure, and such as to do great credit to the 
management, and that the priee charged is 7s. 
per 1,000 cubit feet, with discount up to 20 per 
cent. And that the manufacture —— - 
self is not an unhealthy employment, alt 
the district at the back of the gas works eons 
is very unhealthy. Mr. Lowe, moreover, in 
considering the subject with reference to the 
sanatory condition of the town, deprecated the 
practice of allowing water to accumulate 
around gas works, the noxious state of whieh 
often occasioned fevers of s typhoidal charae- 
ter of a very desperate aspect, The clerk of 
the works stated that the company have sy- 
phon wells in various parts of the towa for the 
refuse of the gas in cleansing pipes, &c., and 
that these are pumped out as circumstances 
may require, so that the refuse does not find 
its way into the sewers. The general refuse 
of the gas water is used for agricultural pur- 
os and is carried away by the farmers. 

he surveyors were said to be about to 
visit Manchester also, and other large towns 
on the same mission, namely, in order to 
facilitate the labours of the committee on pri- 
vate bills during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, and to save public companies as much 
expense as possible.—-We observe that the 
same officers had announced a meeting for like 
inquiries at Southampton regarding the pro- 
posed new Gas Aet applicable to that town. 
——On the 8th instant, a similar commission 
is to be opened in Liverpool, in order to ascer- 
tain whether, the Dale-street Gas Compan 
ought to be confirmed in the power which it 
now has, to charge 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, or whether the Guardian Gas Company 
(whose bill was g mers last session ) shall be 
now permitted to furnish the same quantity of 
as an article for 3s.8d. The agitation 
of the new scheme appears to have already re- 
duced the price of the article c by the 
two existing companies there from 7s., at firs 
to 6s., then to ds., and ultimately to the stil 
lower figure just noted. It is admitted, too, 
on all hands, that “ better than that now 
supplied it would be next to impossible to pro- 
cure,” which is more than can truly be said of 
our own metropolitan gas, as we have already 
repeatedly observed. Cheap and good is 
now the order of the day in the provinces at 
least, and surely the metropolis will ere long 
be inoculated with the same sanatory virus, 
The reduction of the expense of fittings, too, 
would probably do no less additional good to 
the gas-fitters themselves than to the landlords 
and consumers. In Liverpool alone 44,000 
houses will be ere long, or at least ought to 
be, handed over by the wax and tallow-chandler 
and the cotton-wick and pith manufacturers to 
the manufacturer of gas and the gas-fitter, As 
it is, it is declared that the two Liverpool gus 
companies supply 300,000,000 tights per annum, 
with a profit of 8 per cent. on the whole, and 


The Liverpool Boon Seer tex as the Mail 


evnge cause to regret that 
the pore Feove cc purchase the interests 
of the ies when they had the oppor- 
tunity, asa large sum might from such sources 
have been additi annually to the 
jent, as is the and long 
th Manchester.—The lessee 

the } &t Hereford appears to have 
fore a s harvest out 

the citizens, as, faét, he still must be, 


al che Fy ge Pe has lately agreed to 
harge A sty eubie feet, under a 
deduction, ho an 18 per cent., a proposal 


whieh, actording to gdh and Times, has 
accepted by citigeps,——The Bat 
Gas y> i. tee to meét the increasing 
demaud for gas theré, areenlatging and improv- 
ing their works at ab expense of fearly 3,000/. 
——The Stratford gaé-works aré now com- 
pleted, and the will be lighted in course of 
the present, to itevéatful, month— Will it be 
credited that at Neweustle, the very fountain- 
head whence theraw ial of gasis distributed 
for thé illamination Of millions of millions of 
burners, where we have many atime and 
oft with the deepest interest and wonder con- 
templated the and perpetual issue, 
and the vast and eternal illumination of the ver 
mammoth of all gas jets that ever alighted 
an “ enlightened public,” opening out of the 
round itself, and even still, for all that we 
leabcastenen to the contrary notwitbstand- 
ing—expended in one perpetual, useless, and 
extravagant process of combustion,—that there, 
nevertheless, where not only the raw material, 
but the ready made article, may thus be had as 
it were for next to nothing, “the insufficient 
quaatity, and the infamous quality, of the gas 
are, indeed, notorious!” Such is the fact, 
attested by the Gateshead Observer, while call- 
ing of thé consumers of that thriving and io- 
dependent boon-companion rather than off 
spring of suburb of Newcastle, whose interests 
are also implicated in this disgraceful state of 
things, to second the wrathful outburst of in- 
dignation with which the Newcastle consumers 
have at length set about the attainment of @ 
remedy for “ the wrongs inflicted upon them 
by the Gas Company,” by memorializing the 
town council on “ the inefficient and shamefal 
manner in which the town is lighted, and 
praying that body itself to exercise the light- 
ing powers conferred on it by parliament.” — 
The town of Keswick has just been lighted 
with gas, and one astonishing circumstance 
chronicled by the local press is, that the shop- 
keepers have had it actually introduced into 
their shops, an astohishment which we re- 
collect of participating in by anticipation, at 
Edinburgh at least a quartet of a century 
since, when it was introduced there, however, 
into shups, on a small scale, long before the 
town itself was “lighted with smoke,” as the 
imaginative, but by no means usually or natu- 
rally sarcastic, Scott—himself the wonderful 
illuminator of his day and age—sarcastically 
and incredulously expressed it. At Dal- 
mellington, in Ayrshire, the cost of gas con- 
sumed in the street lamps is defrayed by an 
annual dancing festival, onnew year’s day, ethe- 
really named the “gas ball,”—areally creditable 
way of totally reversing their old and proverbial 
national reproach to all obstructives in the path 
of miscellaneous improvement, a reproach 
derived from a very primitive and humble 
practice certainly, but in general betraying an 
istic significance in the curt and pithy 
ion, that such obstructives are provok- 
ing and impracticable blockheads, who will 
“ neither dance nor hold the candle.” 


—————— 


Buaiats 1x Towns.—Mr. G. A. Walker 
delivered his second lecture on metropolitan 
grave-yards at the London Mechanics’ Lnsti- 
tution, on the 22nd inst., and struck another 
blow at the heart of this monstrous evil. Some 
recent proceedings in St. Giles’s Cemetery, 
corroborated by the testimony of several wit- 
nesses, are too horrible to contemplate. We 
look to the government for some immediate 
effort, to guard the community against the 
dangers to which they are exposed under the 

system. 

Tas Late Fiext Paison.—The city have 
ed 25,000/. for the conveyance of this free- 

» and propose to erect & House of Cor- 
rection on the site. 








that they, moreover, expend 10,000/. a year 
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LOCAL SARATORY INQUIRIES. 
ot Hi is now ih York on the 


of the Board of Works, — 
precdgutions’ and will also visi Cocker 
mouth and Sunderland with the same obje 
in view. We are told, that the other 
referees, Mr. Po and Mr. Shaw, have 
also had districts assigned to thein. 

About three months ago the Worcester 
city commissioners invited Mr. Austin, the 
honorary secrétary to the Health of Towns 
Association, to make a survey of that city, and 
report upon it. This he has done, and has 
proved, amongst other things, that “ on three 
items —lost labour, excessive sickness, and 
funerals, there is @ year’s ch upon Wor- 
cester of twenty-four thousand sit hunilred 
pounds, occasioned by an excessive mortality.” 
[t appears that in the year 1841, the deaths in 
Worcester were in the proportion of one death 
to every 44 of the lation, and that the 
average age of all who died was only 33 years 
and four months. The importance of efficient 
drainage is strikingly exemplified: in streets 
which are culverted, inhabited by the poorer 
classes, the age at death was, on an ave of 
three years, 25 years and a half; and in the 
streets not culverted, similarly inhabited, seven- 
teen years. 

The report has been printed and diffased, 
and can scarcely fail to awaken the inhabitants 
to the power of the destructive agents so busily 
at work around them. 

It is indeed a remarkable thing, as Dr. 
Southwood Smith said the other day at Exeter, 
that the human family has now lived together 
in communities for 6,000 years at least, and 
has not yet made its places of abode salubrious. 
Perhaps there has never yet existed a single 
city, in any age or country, the inhabitants of 
which have not experienced some degree of 
suffering, some amount of sickness, and some 
diminution of the natural term of life, from the 
neglect of those —— which are neces- 
sary to render human habitations healthy, 
“ Air, water, and light, are physical agents 
which are indispensable to human existence. 
They are the primary pabulum of life; and 
being so, they are provided for us by nature in 
unlimited abundance; we have only to open 
our hands to receive them, always fresh, always 
pure, always inexhaustible; and yet there is no 
city or town so constructed as to admit every- 
where free currents of fresh air; there are few 
houses so constructed as to admit of a proper 
degree of air and light; and almost univer- 
sally the contrivances for the supply of water 
have hitherto been to the last degree clumsy 
and inadequate.” 

It will not be the fault of Tus Buiiper if 
society still remain in its present suicidal state 
of ignorance. 








REDRESS FOR COMPETITORS. 


THE DALSTON LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

Sin,—One branch of my practice brings me 
into frequent communication with architects 
and builders, and [ have for some time taken 
in your very excellent and valuable paper, and 
it does seem to me very strange that, whereas 
there are daily complaints on the part of ar- 
chitects, relative to what are called “ compe- 
titions,” that they do not take some legal steps 
to obtain redress ; they should remember, that 
it is one of the first maxims in English law, 
that “ there is no wrong without a remedy.” 

In the case of the Dalston Literary Institu- 
tion, one of the most flagrast I ever heard of, 
if all facts are correctly stated (and I must as- 
sume them to be so), it appears to me the re- 
medy is verysimple. The committee publicly 
put forth, that they are desirous to receive 
certain work from certain individuals, of a 
certain description, and limited by certain con- 
ditions; i.e. they have rejected the offers of 
those who have observed these conditions, and 
accepted one which violates in the grossest 
way the main condition of all. The cost price 
fixed on the article for which they contract is 
1,5007.; and it is clear that the article ac- 
cepted must cost at least 6,000/, half of it 
being worth 3,0007. It is clear the contract 
is broken, and that all parties can recover the 
fair valae of their work, labour, and services, 
from the committee. 

Suj & man direct atiother to bay him & 
boat, but when the boat is procured and ten- 





tity ; it is no defence to say 


ceived by the offer of the “sticcessful eandi: |. 


date ;” proper opinions from competent judges 
could have Sean Ciliates, and j one and 
incompetency is no defence at law. Should 
there be any tendency on the part of the secre. 
tary to shuffle, such as calling himself only an 
agent, and refusing thenames of his principals, 
I think “ Alpha” would have a rare in 

ickle for him. Let him immediately file a 

ill of discovery: the facts are short, and it 
would not cost more than 107, or 152, to 
it on the file. Mr. Secre eould have no 
answer, and the equity would be so clear, that 
in about six weeks his costs would be about 
120%. So much for the architects ; if they do 
not assert their rights, they deserve to be cheated 
and swindled to the end of the chapter. 

Now for the builders: they bave tendered 
on certain particulars of quantities : most pro- 
bably the circular contains the usual clause, 
that the parties are not bound to accept the 
lowest tender, but this at ve | is only bind- 
ing within reasonable limits. A man who és- 
timated a house at 1,000/. might avail himself 
of the clause in case of tender for 1,200/. or 
1,300/., but certainly would be liable for the 
builder’s expenses if the house could not be 
built under 3,000/, 

Let this simple fact be borne in mind, that 
all contracts must be observed in their true 
intent and meaning, and if not, that each and 
every individual is entitled to his fair and or- 
dinary charges against all and singular of the 
parties concerned, any clauses and conditions 
of the broken contract gedit orig 

In shorter words, the committee having 
broken their contract, are each and all of them 
liable to any party who has taken the smallest 
trouble in the matter. I say each and all, and 
by a late decision of Lord Denman, if not 
partners they are co-contractors, and may be 
sued individually by any claimant. 

I am, Sir, &c., Derenson, 

Finsbury-square. 


*,° A large number of letters touching the 
Dalston competition have been received, and 
shall have consideration. 


Et 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tuere is said to have been a most satisfae- 
tory increase of railway revenue for 1846 ; the 
receipts having considerably exeeeded a 
million sterling. ———-The often tyrannical and 
harsh exercise of official authority over - 
received a salutary check in the Ex- 
chequer the other day, in the action of damages, 
Chiltern v. eo Railway Company, for 
imprisonment of the plaintiff because he had 
resisted the extortion of a double fare, exacted 
from him because he had lost = ticket. The 
court gave judgment against company on 
the rested iat they ad no right to ene 
passenger in charge under the circumstances 
of the case.——The Doncaster Chronicle states 
that the Doncaster and Peterborough of 
the Great Northern line is let to Messrs. Peto, 
under 8 penalty of 1,000/,a week, for non-per- 
formance of the contract, under which it must 
be completed by lst February, 1848.——The 
five | shafts of the tunnel at Dudley on the 
Oxf Worcester, and Wolverhampton line 
have been completed, and the bricklayers and 
navigators are now fully e on the cut- 
ting of the tunnel itself, about 30 yards of the 
whole 980 yards of which have been completed, 
the brickwork being finished as the cutting 
The sub-contractors calculate on 

cutting about 100 yards a month. 

See 


Srupy or Anatomy.—Oar adverti 
columns give the particulars of a Propo 
8 . 






very worthy indivi 
eburch thought it would be desirable that a 
put | com t person should be appointed to select 


5 


design, and a very proper gentlemaa 
was called ra and cabenés one (out of four- 
teen), which appeared to be the most worth 
of the premiam. The committee then orde 

tenders (by advertisement) to be sent in, 
signed, cohel, and delivered, to the parish 
clerk. Some five tenders were 


than 

their disposal, they at once abandoned plan 
and all. The abcocnala committee hie pat 
their heads , and adding to their 
number a bricklayer builder, commenced a 

to suit their purse. From this extraor- 

amount of collective wisdom e 

one of the most di ful Christian churches 
that can be imagined, without one single re- 
deeming merit in or construction. The 
tower (or rather cockloft) was supposed to be 
provided for six bells, but was found scarcely 


= enough for one. The graveyard is 
already eight or nine inches above the floor ; 
the uences are in the floors and 


walls, evident rot of timbers, which, b 
the bye, have no provision for circulation 
air. he roof is one barn-like span, the 
water conve from the slates, 70 feet, 
3-inch semi zine troughs, down one 2-ine 
down-spout of the seme material. The ceil- 
ing is flat, construeted chiefly of pine joists, 
3 and 4 by 2, 12 feet bearing 18 inches spart. 
Purlins of roof 5 and 6 by 3 and 4, 12 feet 
bearing. ‘The building was finished without 
any provision for ventilation, except by three 
doors in the east end. The commitiee thought 
a little air was u times, and di- 
rected their builder to y three casements. 
The latter recommended small openings should 
be made, arguing that the Aair would come in 
faster h than larger ones. The 
committee to his superior judgment, 
and adopted the small openings. The con- 
sequence is, the on are either stifled 
or frozen, and wi r respected minister 
would be glad to raze the edifice from the face 
of the earth, if the means could be provided. 
If the above is worthy your notice, you are 
at liberty to insert it in your valuable perio- 
dieal, which 1. hope will ere long work a be- 
neficial ch in church building committees. 
I am, Sir, &c., Anti-Quack,. 








Doncaster TownsattContracts.—The 
tenders by six masons, six joiners, seven 
plumbers, five slaters, and six plasterers, for 
the various works in the erection of 
the new Town Hall, have considered by 
the council, and the following selected :— 
Masonry.—Messrs. Latham and Co., Dar- 

bs bs. 6e cydé bod 0000s 5600 ks on AOA 
Illingworth and Bellamy, 

pS Tee pore ST eee 1,087 

Piumbere.— Mr. William Jackson, 5t. 
Doncaster. . -s.....> eee 225 

Slating Hill and Co., Bradford 163 

Plasterere.—Mr, Tattershall, Bradford .. 248 


Total... eeee «- 44,123 
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34. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. J, B. PAPWORTH, 
THE ARCHITECT. 






We mentioned a short time since, that some 
of Mr. Papworth’s professional friends had 
subscribed to present to that gentleman a tri- 
bate of their esteem, upon his power J from 
practice. The testimonial took the shape of 
a silver inkstand, and on Monday last the sub- 
scribers met at the residence of Professor 
Donaldson, who has been one of the most ac- 
tive promoters of the offering, to present it to 
Mr. Papworth. 

Professor Cockerell, at their request, con- 
veyed with the testimonial the congratulations 
and kind wishes of Mr. Papworth’sfriends,in an 
elegant and feeling address,—congratulations 
that he had been able to pass through a long 
life devoted to the Beautiful of his art, with- 
out reproach, and hearty wishes that he might 
long live to enjoy his escape from the sweat of 
the battle, and see his sons, to whom he had 
resigned his practice, following worthily in his 


as 

Mr. Papworth, almost in tears, expressed 
his high appreciation of the kindness which 
had been offered him,—the bright ray of sun- 
shine in which they had allowed his profes- 
sional life to end. The recollection of that 
event would remain with him as a bright form, 
to smooth his course to eternity, and he 
thanked them most heartily and sincerely for 
the delight they had afforded him. 

We would add expressions of our personal 
esteem and respect, to those which were ut- 
tered when Mr. Donaldson mentioned that it 
was Mr. Papworth’s birthday, and.called on 
all present to drink long life to him. 

he inkstand was thus incribed :— 

“To John Buonarotti Papworth, Esq., 
M.1.B.A., Architect to H.M. the King of 
Wurtembuarg, first Director of the Government 
Schools of Design in England, &c., this Testi- 
monial is presented by a few professional 
Friends, upon his retiring from practice, as a 
tribute of their respect and esteem for his 
talents as a distinguished Architect and for 
his worth as a Man.—January, 1847. 

T. Allason, S. Angell, G. Bailey, C. Barry, 
R.A., T. Bellamy, W. J. Booth, J. Burrell, 
R. Cantwell, C. R. Cockerell, R.A., T. L. 
Donaldson, C. Fowler, E. M. Foxhall, G. 
Gutch, G. Smith, P. Hardwick, R.A., J. D. 
Hopkins,* J. Kaye, H. E. Kendall, J. Lock- 
yer, J. Lockyer, jun., C. Mayhew, W. A. 
Nicholson,* J. Noble, W. M. Nurse, G. Pap- 
worth,* W. F. Pocock, J. Shaw, J. Stokes,* 
W. Tite, J. Thomson,* S. West.* 





ECCLESIOLOGICAL CARVERS AND 
MASONS. 

Sir,—In No. 206 of your paper, January 
16th, there is a notice of a “ Ateeaae’ Provi- 
dent Institution,” of which the object, as 
far as I can gather, is to grant pensions to aged 
and needy members of the trade, and to their 
widows and orphans, and also to supply relief 
to those who are disabled by accident or bodily 
infirmity. The qualification, in the first case, 
is stated to be, that the mason or sculptor must 
be of ten years’ standing in the trade, and fifty- 
five years of age. An appeal is made to em- 
ployers and architects in bebalf of this insti- 
tution. Now, on what grounds this institution 
is formed, or whether any regard is had to the 
religious and moral inflaence which such a 
society may exercise on this large class of men, 
I am quite igvorant, But, supposing for a 
moment that all isright in this respect, I think 
the formation of such an institation a favour- 
able opportunity to make some remarks on this 
important subject. To take the last point in 
your notice first, it appears to me that the 
appeal to employers and architects for support 
is most just; and I would venture to add, that 
such an institation, if constructed on right 
principles, might as justly appeal to all the 
ecclesiologieal and architectural societies now 
existing in England. For itis a certain matter 
of fact, that without efficient operatives all 
scientific knowledge fails of its due execution ; 
and those persons who have been concerned 
in the restoration of churches well know how 
difficult it is to procure skilful workmen, both 
carvers and masons, who shall in all points be 
desirable to work in a church. This observa- 
tion, perhaps, may apply especially to the 
clergy, who undertake the restoration of 


* Papils of Mr. Papworth. 














of taste or inclination, but who have sufficient 
discrimination to detect bad work, and sufficient 
know of the sanctity of a chureh to be 
horrified at the indecency and irreverence of 
the common run of workmen. 

The occupation of a mason, and more parti- 
cularly a carver, if he discharge his office 
properly, gives him an especial claim on his 
employers. For it is well known, that the 
occupation is most injurious to health, and 
very destructive of human life; and I believe 
that a strict inquiry would discover a great 
proportion of early deaths from consumption 
amongst sculptors, and an unusual degree of 
illness, which occasionally disables them from 
work. The flexibility of hand, too, and acute- 
ness of eye, which are required to make a good 
sculptor, can hardly be retained in a sufficient 
degree, to enable him to carry on his trade as 
an operative to any advanced period of life. If, 
therefore, they spend their lives in the service 
of the church (and it is chiefly in the working 
of the details of churches that the best 
carvers are required), they are fairly entitled to 
the best support which those connected with 
the church can give them. As to the qualifi- 
cations for assistance from the Provident In- 
stitution, though they gene somewhat incon- 
gruous, I say nothing, feeling that the parties 
concerned in the framing of those rules would 
have gathered sufficient statistical facts to 
render them sound and useful. 

Bot a method occurs to me by which carvers 
might be very much benefited, both as to their 
moral and practical condition; and that is, if 
architectural societies would institute premiums 
(after the manner of agricultural societies) for 
the best workmen and most decent men; and 
that testimonials, both as to efficiency of skill 
and decency of character, from clergymen and 
architects under whom they have worked, 
should be the grounds on which they shoald 
apply for these premiums. The man who had 
worked the longest time under the same master 
should have especial preference ; and it would 
be well to make a distinction in the appoint- 
ment of the premiums between those who are 
good carvers of new work, and those who are 
clever and patient at cleaning and restoring old 
work ; for the latter is a more difficult man to 
find than the former. 

Should you be disposed to give publication 
to these remarks in your useful publication, 

ou may, perhaps, hear again on the same sub- 
ject from your obedient servant, 
A Pracricat Ecc.esionoaist. 

Bristol, January 23, 1847. 








THE BUILDINGS ACT AND THE MASTER 
CARPENTERS. 

A meetine of the Society of Master Car- 
penters was held in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Wednesday last, at 7 p.m., to appoint a 
committee, jn accordance with the suggestion 
of Lord Morpeth, made to a deputation of the 
Society on the 17th December last, in order 
to prepare the draft of a New Buildings Act. 
Amongst those present, were—Mr. Biers (in 
the chair), Messrs. Masham, G. Lever, Wm. 
Cubitt, Timpson, Knight, Nesham, Higgs, 
Sparkes, Stephens, Harris, Gooch, Outhwaite, 
Burstall, jun., Arding, Norris, and R. L. Jecks, 
Secretary. 

The chairman stated, that on waiting on 
Lord Morpeth, with a limited deputation, bis 
lordship informed them, that though the 
Government did not intend immediately to 
proceed with any amendment of the Buildings 
Act, it was probable that in the course of the 
session, measures would be brought forward 
to obviate as far as possible the many com- 
plaints and objections that had already been 
urged in regard to the working of the pre- 
sent Act. At the same time, his lordship 
desired to know the precise nature of the 
objections which the deputation had to 
urge. ‘he deputation therefore, referring 
to the petition of the society of date 12th 
March, 1346, against the present Act, entered 
into a detail of the ill-workings by which 
ge appeared to be most aggrieved, dwel- 
iog more particularly on the useless and op- 
pressive nature of some of the enactments; 
the expense of the staff, the prohibitions as to 
the use of timber, which were in many cases 
not — useless but equivocal and mysterious, 
especially as relates to party-walls, and the 
mode of patting in plates; the enactments as 


‘churches as a matter of principle rather than 





to projections in front of houses overhanging 
the public way, &c., with many other objections. 
His lordship, in conclusion, requested the 
society to furnish him with a draft bill,.such 
as would a to them to be an improve- 
ment. The present meeting had been called for 
the e of appointing a committee to carry 
out his hip’s suggestion. 

After some incidental remarks on various 
points, such as those relating to disputes under 
the Act, whether they should not be brought 
before the magistrates ; as to the supervision of 
the public building class, from which small 
schools and such like ought to be excluded ; 
the expensive and uncertain, as well as of 
ten absurd, enactments as to fees, which fre- 
quently perplexed the district surveyors 
themselves; all of which Lord Lincoln had 

romised to attend to.in the last bill. Mr. 
esa observed, that with respect to front pro- 
jections, he thought the referees had taken a 
wrong view of the meaning of the act, which 
only required the deletion of a few words to 
prevent all mistakes. He thought the pro- 
osed committee should consist of the whole 
oard. It would be very desirable to have 
men who had already been practically engaged 
in the matter in question. After some discus- 
sion on this point, it was ultimately moved by 
Mr. William Cubitt, and resolved, that the 
members then present should constitute the 
committee, with power to add to their num- 
ber; and it was then determined that Mr. 
Grissell’s name should be added to the list. 





MASONS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue first annual meeting of this institution 
was held on the 25th inst., at the Westminster 
Literary Institution, Mr. Wm. Freeman, trea- 
surer, in the chair. The secretary, Mr. White- 
head, having read the report of the managing 
committee, the chairman shewed what had 
been attained by the exertions of the com- 
mittee, as also the benefits derived from such 
an institution. 

Resolutions were subsequently passed cal- 
ling upon the operatives to enrol themselves 
as members of the institution, »s a duty they 
owed to themselves and families. Thanks 
were given to the various employers who had 
contributed towards the funds, trusting that 
the institution would, in like manner, receive 
the aid of those who had not yet given it. 
Thanks were also voted to Alderman John 
Johnson, president, to the other members of 
the direction, and to the Editor of Tue 
Buitper.* The account shewed a balance 
in the bankers’ hands of 1617. 3s. 7d. The 
following sums were presented during the 
meeting :—Mr. John Foot, 107. 10s.; Messrs. 
H. & J. Lee, 21/.; and Mr. Field, 2/. 2. 








THE WESTMINSTER SEWERS AND 
HEALTH OF TOWNS. 

Ar a Court of Sewers, held on the 22nd 
inst., Captain Bague in the chuir, Mr. Le 
Breton called attention to the strictures on the 
Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, con- 
tained in a report published by the Health of 
Towns Commission (report of Health of 
Towns Association also), and after proposing 
several resolutions, and some discussion, ulti- 
mately moved :— 

“ ‘That the opinion of the attorney-gencral 
and Mr. Peacock be taken by the solicitors of 
this court as to whether ary and what steps 
may be successfully taken against the pab- 
lisher and author of the report of the Health of 
Towns Commission, reflecting upon the con- 
duct of the members of this commission.” 

The chairman put the motion,and, on a show 
of bands, declared the numbers to be equal for 
and against it. The chairman then said that, 
as the issue was left to him, he should give his 
vote aguinst the motion, and it was conse- 
quently lost. 


leteesteasininentaiteaieitemmntinteemael 





FALL or AN ENoRMOUs CHIMNEY AT 
Wican.—A chimney upwards of 400 feet 
high, which we alluded to during its progress, 
fell to the ground last week. We shall be 
glad to receive particulars of the foundation 
which was prepared for it, the height, &c. of 
footings, and its construction generally. 





* For which we have to express our acknowledgments, 
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Hew Books. 


Instructions in Practical ing, Topogra- 

phical Plan Drawing, and Sketching Ground 
By Professor G. D. 
Murray, Albe- 


ewithout Instruments. 
Burr. Second Edition. 
marle-street. 1847. 


A.tuovuen chiefly intended for military stu- 
dents, being, indeed, prepared for the cadets 
of the Royal Military College, this work will 
be found of great use by all who desire to 
acquire an art daily becoming more important. 
Surveying by the theodolite is clearlyexplained, 
and the use of the field-book, protractor, and 
plane table. The method of drawing hills and 
sketching them on the ground, is treated of at 
some length, including some valuable remarks 
on shade and oblique light. 





Railways for the Many, and not for the Few. 
By Mr. Jas. Warp. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Tue main object of this pamphlet, of which a 
second edition has just now appeared, is to ad- 
vocate the reduction of railway shares to about 
5l. each, in order to bring them within reach 
of that very numerous class of investors, who 
now have only the savings’ banks to resort to. 
We have long entertained similar views: al- 
though such an arrangement might give more 
trouble in the management of a company, we 
are satisfied it would prove advantageous to the 
nation if extensively adopted. 

At the close of the pamphlet, Mr. Ward 
raises his voice against the farcical delusion, 
perhaps self-delusion too, which is being prac- 
tised by the managers of what are called 
Building Societies. He quotes the first annual 
statement of one, which professes to shew a 
net profit during the year on each share, 
whereon 6/. only had been paid up, of 
101. 17s. 5d.!! We have seen several precisely 
similar; the mistake by which they arrive at 
so gratifying and attractive conclusion being, 
that they regard “all the income from fines 
and premiums, paid by the shareholders them- 
selves, a8 so much profit which the shareholders 
have made.” 





Correspondence. 


MODE OF MEASURING ARTIFICERS’ WORK. 


Sir,—In Tue Buitper of Saturday, January 
the 16th instant, I observe, under the head, 
“* Royal Institute of Architects,’ some remarks 
on the subject of measuring builders’ work. 

The chairman is reported to say, “The 
mode of measuring stone was especially empi- 
rical, Measuring first the cube stone, then 
face, bed, and joint, as plain work, then the 
sunk work, and then the moulded work, led 
to a false result.” 

I shall feel very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Editor, or to any of your very able correspon- 
dents, to be informed of the quackery or falsi- 
fication in this mode of procedure, in order to 
pay the operative fairly for the material and 

abour, presuming that he surely is entitled to 
be paid for both. 

I willingly admit, that my fashion in measur- 
ing builders’ work is rather ancient, but not 
empirical; and I contend, that the only fair 
way between the employer and the employed, 
is to dissect the work as much as can possibly 
be done. I shall, therefore, be most anxious 
to hear of a better method. 

Iam, Sir, &e., 

20th Jan., 1847. 


A MraAsorer. 





A GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


Mr. Eprror,—In an extract of last week’s 
Buiper, from “ Haydon’s Lectures on Paint- 
ing and Design,”’ I found the following obser- 
vation :—“ Within my own time, works of all 
classes of art, which, if collected in one gallery, 
would inevitably set British art in its true 
colour before the world.”” Now, Mr. Editor, 
how much is it to be lamented, that when the 
Government undertook to erect a National 
Gallery, they did not take into consideration a 
building sufficiently capacious to admit of a 
gallery, or galleries, to be appropriated solely 
to British art and artists, whether as regards 
painting or sculpture. In the present gallery, 
the works of our own countrymen and ertists 
are obliged to be mixed up with the works of 
foreign schools. Some alteration, ere long, 


must take place in what is termed the National 
Gallery,—a name quite out of character with 
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which it is ill ad , and I believe that 
liberal and spirited individuals, who might fee 
disposed to oe their collections to the 
nation, would sorry to see them in 
such an ill-ventilated building. Much has 
been said and written of late, by parties, t- 
ing the state of the pictares; but 1 balieve 
those who have been induced to censure 
on individuals who have the charge of them, 
have never once taken into consideration 
the injury pictures sustain from an ill-venti- 
lated gallery, the dust from the visitors, and 
also in cleansing and sweeping. 

I am, Sir, &c., A Susscriser. 

Jan. 25th, 1847. 





BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES. 


Sirn,—As your columns are at all times open 
to represent the evils, and expose the present 
system of competition, injurious alike to all 
parties concerned, I beg to forward for inser- 
tion in your valuable journal, the following 
almost unparalleled instance of the evils above 
referred to, in a contract for the erection of 
eight houses for the Peckham Building In- 
vestment Company, on some land adjoining 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent- 
road. The plans and specifications were made 
by Mr. George Smith, of Mercers’ Hall; and 
the tenders were delivered on the 28th of last 
month. 


COM. «. c nansonue¢ece5s cnQeee 


ROUGE © 0 wxcaceesecseeec: Be 
Knight ... aes 3,460 
EE ON 
BWOES o5 ci ceicccecececess - eee 
RUE co ckcccccceticin “ee 
Cooper and Davis ........ 2,880 
Walker and Lopez........ 2,860 
| SEE LIER EES, 
Church .. ot de 6 ot ae 
Weeds. ich ite eae 
LitehGidld ci ocecccesese BAO 
Woolaston and Muggridge.. 2,166 
ee rere 
Pee rere sey 1,943 


The difference between the highest and 
lowest tender being 1,977/. 

I leave your numerous readers to draw their 
own conclusions from the above fact. Cannot 
some of your able correspondents suggest 
means, either by association or otherwise, 
whereby the honest tradesman could be pro- 
tected from the injuries such a system entails ? 

I am, Sir, &c., ScoruTarTor, 

Jan. 21st, 1847. 
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TENDERS FOR A COTTON MILL. 


Sir,—TI serd you an account of the tenders 
for rebuilding a cotton mill at Pleasley, near 
Mansfield, Notts, as published in the Notting- 
ham Journal of January 22, 1847. 


Messrs. Walker, Notts .... £7,986 
Mr. C. Lindley, Mansfield... 8,400 
Messrs. Burton and Sons.. 15,090 


If Messrs, B. and Sons have come into the 
country with the idea of “‘ astonishing the na- 
tives,” it will be some gratification for them to 
know that they have fully succeeded. 

I am, Sir, &c., A Supscriser. 








Mr. Eastiake ann THe Nationa GAr- 
LERY.—We are sincerely glad to be able to 
contradict the report that Mr. Eastlake has 
resigned his appointment in the National Gal- 
lery, to which we gave publicity last week. 
It came to us with such authority that, though 
much surprised by the intimation, we were un- 
able to question itstruth. We trust the public 
may long retain there the advantage of his 
knowledge and integrity. On Monday night, 
Mr. Hume moved “ for a copy of the minutes 
of the trustees of the National Gallery, durin 
the years 1845 and 1846, with the names of 
the trustees present at each meeting; also for 
copies of the orders and instructions to the 
keeper of the gallery respecting the cleaning 
of the pictures, and any directions in r 
to their arrangement.” Sir Robert Peel 
seconded the motion, and very properly de- 
sired honourable members to suspend their 
jedgment on observations which had been 
elsewhere made, until official documents were 
laid before them. 
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Tae Mena: Bawes Exrenineyxrs,— 
These experiments on the large scale, of 
which we before gave and notices, 
have been continued till now, and are quite 
satisfactory. The only point on which doubt 
remained was as to the ability of the bridge to 
withstand the effect of gusts of wind by its 
lateral strength. For the purpose of bringing 
this to the test, some further experiments Sas 
jst been completed. The following are some 
practical details of the most valuable of these 
experiments :—The result of the experiments 
clearly proves that the lateral stiffness of the 
tube is sufficient to resist the strongest wind 
which can act upon it—that is to say, fora 
constant blast, for should the blasts recur at 
regular intervals (which I believe they some- 
times do), the vibrations would of course be 
increased. Taking the force of the wind at 
50lb. on the square foot, which greatly ex- 
ceeds any recorded measure, the resistance 
offered by the Menai bridge would be about 
300 tons X 2=600 tons, which is not two- 
thirds of its own weight; so that if the Menai 
tube, or a similar tube, support its own weight, 
when laid on the side, the weight thus sup- 
d would exceed the pressure of the wind. 
ow, the model tube, which is in every respect 
a similar tube to the Menai, being one-sixth 
of the dimensions, weighs 6-2 tons, and when 
laid on the — er "85 in. only. The 
greatest weight we loaded it with in this posi- 
tion was 26-781 Ib. (12 tons) X half its on 
weight==15 tons, with which the total defiec- 
tion was 3g, in. Under this weight the tube 
showed no signs of falling; but as we did not 
wish to injure the tube, no more weight was 
added.. When in its natural position this tube 
deflected 3°2 in., with 60 tons, which after 
being left on for sixteen hours inereased the 
deflection to 3:35 in. Since that time the tube 
has been loaded again with 60 tons, which have 
been left on for ten days, and the deflections 
at the end of that time only exceeded 3 of an 
inch. The caleulated Sonia weight of this 
tube is about 80 tons. I subjoin the areas of 
the different parts of the tube as it now stands; 
—Top =24 square in. of metal throughout. 
Bottom==22°3 square in. of metal at centre. 
Do.=9°0 square in. of metal at ends. Two 
sides==9°6 sq. in. of metal, same throughout 
75 ft. between supporters. © Tup, 1-10 in. thick. 
Sides, 1-12 in. thick. Bottom double, 5-16 in. 
thick at centre. Do., single, 4 in. thick at 
ends.— Railway Chronicle. 

VentTitation aT Westminster.—Cor- 
laints of the alternate blowing of hot and cold 
lasts into the Court of Common Pleas still 

continue, as plaintive and piteous as ever. 
Mr. Serjeant Gaselee declared the other day 
that his “ learned brothers of the bar were kept 
in such a state of alternation between heat and 
cold, that he would not answer for their lives.” 
Mr. Rae and himself had penetrated to the 
poles and tropics of these northern blasts and 
southern simooms, and “bad found persons 
there turning on bot and cold air alternately.” 
Lord Chief Justice Wild, bad commanded 
the breezes to blow gently, and he was sur- 
~ that his injunctions had not been obeyed. 

- Badeley, who spoke from the back seats, 
must have been very badly off indeed, in that 

far distant region of the court; for he assured 
the court itself, that there “the cold air was 
really most dreadful.” The re $, too, 
have since declared, that they were, at that 
precise moment “ bordering on petrifaction ;” 
after which, in general, “ comes a semi-par- 
boiling ;” tending, however, according to a 
recent French authority, towards the same 
scientific end, although, in this case, not by 
congelation, but by the singular and interest- 
ing power of evaporation. By the science of 
contraries however, or rather of contradic- 
tories, probably, the reporters firmly believe, 
that “in general, the icy-cold draughts of air 
are reserved for the coldest days of winter ; the 
os rane being carefully preserved for the 

S ” 

A sOLATORY Precepenr.—* All de- 
of nations begin with living ia pigsties. 

he king or the priest first gets out of them; 
then the noble, then the pauper, in proportion 
as each class becomes more und more opulent. 
Better tastes arise from better circumstances ; 
and the luxury of one period is the wretched- 
— poverty of another.” — The late Sidney 
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Cis hee ; Mine Sete H.Von 


Uster, C.E., ° » has invented and ps- 
tented an ingenious instrument for measuring 
and indicating the length of nd run over 
by the wheel of fhe indicater has 
a face exactly like a clock, only the minute 
hand shews fractional parts, and quarters, 
halves, &c., of a mile, in place of minutes, 
and quarters, halves, ‘ke., of an hour; an 
the hour hand takes up and accumulates the 
number of miles, of course, instead of the 
number of hours, The instrument, according 
the Times, which gives an interesting ac- 
count of it, cannot reached or tampered 
with either by {driver or passenger; the same 
authority expressing wee at the nicety of 
the result, ascertained by trial. As truly ob- 
served, a reform ip our system bas become 
one of the recognised wants of city life, and 
the first great step in this direction must be in 
the passenger himself possessing an effectual 
check upon overcharge. The parties most 
strongly interested in Sach areform, however, 
are, perhaps, the proprietors and drivers of 
ublic vehicles themselves, since it must often 
ave occurred to our readers that a much 
[rector aggregate amount (probably y nearly 
ble Fy th present sum), would be received in 
fares every year by cabmen, if they would be 
content with their legal fare, and would re- 
ceive it with civility. 


Cooxixne Ovens ror tue Worxine 
Cuasses.—It must be laid down as a 
general axiom that our modern cities have 
grown up to an incommensurate size and 

pulation, but the Solon or Lycurgus to 
jepislate for (organize) these huge masses has 
not yet come. It may be stated, however, at 
once, that public cooking-ovens are but the 
necessary ¢ of public wash-houses ; 
as it stands to reason, that while the poor but 
industrious housewife is oecupied in her 
cleansing avocations, the other parte of the 
household mast, necessarily, come to a stand- 
still; provided the above accommodation be 
not added (somehow) thereto. It is also to be 
taken into account, that while one washing- 
house and one cooking- house, will (separately) 
occupy one urea + another area, they com- 
bined will occupy, say only one -+ one half, and 
the same will be the proportion of the expense 
of building, firing, lighting, nay, gnporeqenne 
ence, It is nearly useless to observe, that at 
a cooking-oven the ne vessels, as tin 
pans, &c., are to be met with, so much so, that 
if the poor but industrious journeyman wants 
to get a meal at cost price, he has nothing to do 
but to purchase the meat and bring it to the 
oven. 


Tue Royav Society.—The award of the 
Royal Medal in physiology for 1845, having 
eaused much commotion and discontent, a 
special general meeting of the fellows will be 
held on the 11th of February, with the yiew 
of removing the cause of discontent, if possible. 
Lord Northampton has issued cards for four 
conversazioni as usual, on February 13th and 
27th, and March 13th ‘ond 27th. 


Association OF ARCHITECTURAL 
Dravucatsmen.—At the next meeting of this 
association, to be held on Wednesday, a paper 


will be read by Mr, Robert Kerr, on “ Archi- 
tectural Education, and the estab- 
lishment of an Architectural ty, for the 


benefit of those connected with the profession 
in the capacities of student and draughts- 
man.’ 


Tue Soane Museum.—lIt may be interest- 
ing to some of our readers to know that the 
season during which Sir Jobn Soane’s Mu- 
seum is open to the public commences on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of February, from which 
day, to the last Tuesday in August, it may be 
viewed by application to one of the trustees, 
or at the Museum. 


Iste or Maw Gaanite.—A new qua’ - 
been discovered at Foxdale, Isle a 
whence granite has been already shipped fer 
Birkenhead, where it is to be used for the new 
docks now constructing there, and whenge it 
might have a clear, — 2 and rapid transit 
by rail to the metropolis itself, 


Bronze Srarve or Lorpv Aucktann.— 


The casting of a fe portion of this work 
wok Los Ge Saturday, at the studio of Mr. 


bile sar heh inom is said to be 
he casting is said 
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Fuipay, 5th.— Archeological Institute, 25, Great George- 
anit, 40.8. < ™ 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 
ae Wa" Bury.) Write to 3 Mr. try Gems. x 4 
burgh. me aan * Interaco 
advocates (qy. Internaco), are disposed to think it a 
“'W. H. L.’” shall appear. 


“ E.C. 8. B.”—Ditto. 
‘* B, D."'-—Put the accounts into the hands of 9 respect- 


able architect. 

"* The Morgan Testimonial.’’—We are asked to say that 
the gentlemen who obtained the second premium be 
described as M. Hannes and West, architects, of South- 
LW ni mill endeavour to eal at the Atelier 

“ Subscriber.’ — 'e cannot undertake 

one © eee 

« ° 27, has 

giving instruction in 


ha mane, but Mr, Weale v palbom, sould probaly | A 
aa 


”  (Leicester.\—We shall be glad to see the 


aro) t—An be 
ms tes dat Re Longe hts hamden 
ous Gata, ebeieh; We fee banked, te Gp 
nei ie a Of Beccchoas is called “ The 


6 ened Mente. **.— The whole width of intended line 
—S “limits of deviation ’’ marked on 


a cong Arcgicts of England.” “@. 8. P.” 
Sie Fae They “yj I. RR.” “Gg. Rr.” «J, D,”” 
«J, wr tt ag TT." “Ez. ai RY “WM. O’c.”’ 
“Gg, B. Ww, 7." « Aipba,”” 
“* Books and Addresses.’’—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—Covers for Volume IV. of Tar Bui_peR, may 
be obtained at the. Office, 2, York-street, price 2s.; or the 
publisher will bind sets at 38, each. 
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